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ABSTRACT 


As the founder of American neo-Malthusianism, as a keenly analytical yet sym- 
pathetic critic of early Malthusian theory, as a population writer of no inconsidera- 
ble European influence, Robert Dale Owen deserves a place (which he has not now) 
in the history of social thought—particularly in the history of population theory. 
The circumstances which prompted him to publish Moral Physiology, the opposition 
the work aroused, Owen’s criticisms of Malthusian theory, and his influence abroad 


are summarized. 

Singular as it may seem the origins of American neo-Malthu- 
sianism have never seriously been explored. Hence this summary 
which, as a preliminary reconnaissance into a neglected field, aims 
to fill the hiatus. 

No history of economic or social thought with which I am 
familiar so much as mentions the contribution to population 
thought made by Robert Dale Owen (1801-77), eldest son of Rob- 
ert Owen. Haney, however, lists the title of Robert Dale Owen’s 
tract. In view of the rapid dissemination and increasing acceptance 
of birth-control views in the Western world during the last one 
hundred years; in view of the intimate relation of birth control 
to many current political, economic, and social problems of the 
first order, one might reasonably expect to find available some 
published exposition of Robert Dale Owen’s thought, some ac- 
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count of his influence. But no such chronicle is to be found in 
print. None the less, as America’s first neo-Malthusian, as the 
founder of that school of thought in this country, as an American 
writer’ of undoubted European influence, Robert Dale Owen’s 
claim to remembrance is substantial—and this the more so since 
the neo-Malthusian ideas which he was the first to propound in 
America have, by the tests of adoption and practice, steadily gained 
in influence, while the Malthusian principle of “moral restraint” 
(i.e., late marriage) has as steadily lost favor—if, indeed, it ever 
enjoyed any.’ 

The limitations of this article forbid sketching the career of 
Robert Dale Owen, whose biography (curiously enough) remains 
to be written. But I may here remark that while his part in form- 
ing the first, short-lived American political labor party (New 
York, 1829) has been known to students of labor history; and 
while his share in the furtherance of road development, in the pro- 
motion of free public-school education, in the maintenance of 
freedom of the press and of discussion, in the founding of the 
Smithsonian Institution as well as in the abolition of slavery and 
in the removal of the legal disabilities of women—while these 
achievements (culled from a scattered literature not citable here) 
have been known to a few, Robert Dale Owen’s central rdle in 
starting the American birth-control movement, when recognized, 
has never been known in detail. 

The main purpose of this article is to describe the genesis of 
the American birth-control movement; to trace the forces and cir- 
cumstances which prompted the gradual change in Robert Dale 
Owen’s opinion from Owenite “optimism” to staunch neo-Mal- 
thusianism; and to suggest, rather than delineate in detail, his 
influence. No minute analysis of his case for birth control is at- 
tempted. 

Although the early English birth-control movement led by 
Francis Place and his disciples assisted in promoting, if it did not 

* Though English-born, Owen became an American citizen. 

?One can demonstrate by an analysis of the vital statistics of the Western 


world that the doctrine of moral restraint (postponed marriage, not postmarital con- 
tinence) has never appreciably affected the conduct of mankind. But that is a sepa- 


rate thesis. 
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actually generate, the early American movement, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say that American neo-Malthusianism had an inde- 
pendent origin. There is no evidence that Robert Dale Owen had 
any direct contact with that Benthamite circle of “philosophical 
radicals” who, between 1818 and 1822, were contemplating and 
discussing among themselves the advisability of a practical neo- 
Malthusian propaganda among the working classes. These discus- 
sions seem to have been for the most part secret, open only to a 
select group enjoying the confidence of the leaders. Moreover, 
Robert Dale Owen was at that time attending school in Switzer- 
land. And since it has been shown elsewhere’ that the elder Owen’s 
alleged association with the early neo-Malthusian movement is 
mythical, the son, in all probability, learned nothing from his 
father on the subject of artificial restraints. Nor is there a shred of 
evidence that young Owen, up to the time of his departure for 
America in 1825, had any contact with Francis Place, Richard 
Carlile, the Newgate neo-Malthusians (the self-styled “infidels 
of Chapel Yard”), or with any other individuals openly or secretly 
associated with the new reform program.* A variety of circum- 


stances leads one to believe that although the English propaganda 
was under way at least two years before Robert Dale Owen left 
for America, he was unaware of its existence. Place’s book on pop- 


* Norman E. Himes, “The Place of John Stuart Mill and of Robert Dale Owen 
in the History of English Neo-Malthusianism,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Au- 
gust, 1928. 

‘A search of the original English source materials with the specific purpose in 
view of determining Robert Dale Owen’s relation to the earliest phases of the Eng- 
lish neo-Malthusian movement (say in the period 1820-30) has yielded no results. 
His name is not so much as mentioned until after the publication of Moral Physiolo- 
sy. If Francis Place had had any contact with Robert Dale Owen before the latter’s 
departure for America in 1825, there would probably be some evidence of it in the 
two hundred and fifty tomes of the Place Collection in the British Museum. More- 
over, had Robert Dale Owen, even as late as December, 1830, been acquainted with 
Place’s leadership in the practical propaganda, it would have been impossible for him 
to say in Moral Physiology (London, Truelove edition, p. 51) “that what public 
opinion would only permit them [Place, James Mill, and Thompson] to insinuate, 
I venture to say plainly.” This shows that Robert Dale Owen was unaware that 
Place, in addition to supporting birth control in his Jlustrations and Proofs, led the 
popular dissemination of medical information in 1823. (See the present writer’s arti- 
cle in the Lancet, August 6, 1927, pp. 313 ff. on “The Birth Control Handbills of 
1823.””) 
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ulation had appeared in 1822;° the “Diabolical Hand Bills” began 
circulating in 1823;° Carlile had, by 1825, published his provoca- 
tive essay in the Republican,’ which was followed by numerous edi- 
tions of the essay in the revised, pamphlet form; * soon an abridged 
edition made its appearance.’ But there is no reason to believe that 
Robert Dale Owen had any connection with these events. Indeed, 
on the contrary, there is prima facie evidence that he was com- 
pletely ignorant of them.*® 

It was in America, therefore, not in England, that Robert Dale 
Owen became interested in the population problem. It was here, 
curiously enough, that he first saw Carlile’s pamphlet, to the perus- 
al of which he was ultimately to owe so much. In this sense, there- 
fore—but not in the sense that there was mo international influence 
—American neo-Malthusianism had an independent origin. 

Robert Dale Owen became America’s first neo-Malthusian by 
virtue of the co-ordinated effect of four sets of circumstances, to 
wit; (1) His casual approbation in the New Harmony Gazette of 
Carlile’s courageous spirit in publishing Every Woman’s Book; 
(2) the receipt of a personal letter requesting contraceptive advice, 
together with the realization that other families were in the same 
predicament as that outlined in the letter received; (3) a discus- 

* Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population: including an examina- 
tion of the proposed remedies of Mr. Malthus, and a reply to the objections of Mr. 
Godwin and others (London: Longman, etc., 1822, pp. xv-+ 280). 

* The four forms have been reprinted in the Lancet, loc. cit. 


* Republican, Vol. X1, No. 18. 

* Every Woman’s Book; or, What is Love? was first published under this title in 
February, 1826. Of authentic, complete editions I know of the whereabouts of only 
two copies, both of which are of the fourth edition (1826). One is in the Chicago 
collection of the late Professor James A. Field who, fortunately for scholarship, 
cherished such rare items; the other is in the Goldsmiths’ Library of the University 
of London. 

* A unique copy of the edition abridged by Godfrey Higgins is in the collection 
of Professor E. R. A. Seligman. 

* Had Robert Dale Owen read Carlile’s essay as originally published in the Re- 
publican, he undoubtedly would have called his father’s attention to the misstate- 
ments made there about the elder Owen’s association with the early propaganda (see 
the article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics mentioned in note 3). The fact 
that he did not is tolerably conclusive evidence that he had not read it. As to the 
later form of Carlile’s essay (Every Woman’s Book), this appeared a few months 
after R. D. Owen’s arrival in America. 
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sion with one William Jackson as to the causes of the “distress”’ 
then current; (4) a dispute with the New York Typographical So- 
ciety which led him to defend and elaborate in his periodical, the 
Free Enquirer, the opinions on population attacked by that early 
American trade union. Owen’s personal qualities—his cosmopoli- 
tan outlook and humanitarian spirit, the result partly of parental 
influences, partly no doubt of innate disposition, partly of his broad 
education and extensive travel—reinforced the four circumstances 
outlined. His fondness for disputation, his unconquerable moral 
intrepidity (once he believed himself in the right), his capacity to 
act alone even when subjected to abuse, assisted in leading him to 
embrace a doctrine essentially humanitarian in its meaning and 
application. These same personal attributes prompted him to work 
untiringly to gain general acceptance for his point of view. 

Robert Dale Owen had not resided long at New Harmony, In- 
diana,’* when he was requested to reprint Carlile’s Every Woman’s 
Book.** This he declined to do because, as he avowed in the New 
Harmony Gazette, he did not consider himself “physiologist 
enough to decide on its merits,” because the “style and tone” of 
the work did not appear to him to be “in good taste,” but “chiefly” 
because he judged “that there was too much selfish (though often 
honest) prejudice . . . . abroad to render such discussion as it 
contains generally useful.’** Having thus made his position clear, 
he ventured this candid opinion of the treatise: ‘The work itself is 
bold and plain, dictated, as I believe, by an honest desire to benefit 
mankind, and more—calculated to benefit mankind.’”** This is, 
in point of time (1828), the first intimation we have of Robert 
Dale Owen’s approval of neo-Malthusian teachings. It should be 

“While there promoting his father’s interests, he edited jointly with Frances 
Wright the New Harmony Gazette. 

™ Free Enquirer, II (August 7, 1830), 328. See also Moral Physiology, Preface, 
p. vi. All references to Moral Physiology are to the London, Truelove edition. 

* Another reason, perhaps not less important, for Owen’s refusal to reissue 
Every Woman’s Book lay in his fear that it would be circulated only “to fall into 
the hands of the thoughtless, and to gratify the curiosity of the licentious, instead of 
falling, as it ought, into the hands of the philanthropist, of the physiologist, and of 
every father and mother of a family” (Moral Physiology, Preface, p. vi). The state- 
ment first appeared in the New Harmony Gazette. 


“ New Harmony Gazette, November 19, 1828; Free Enquirer, II, 328. 
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noted that although he approved the spirit prompting Carlile, and 
believed his book useful, he by no means gave it complete approba- 
tion. 

Perhaps it was this brief public statement in the New Harmony 
Gazette which prompted at least one individual to seek from Owen, 
through an influential friend, practical advice. The touching let- 
ter’ which he received describing a married woman’s need, to- 
gether with the realization of its representative nature, was un- 
doubtedly influential in bringing Owen round to birth control. He 
has himself all but admitted that individual instances of like char- 
acter won him over even more than abstract and deductive reas- 
oning from Malthusian premises. In publishing the letter, Robert 
Dale Owen observed: “Every rational being, surely, must admit 
that the power of preventing without injury or sacrifice the increase 
of a family under such circumstances [drunkenness, poverty, a 
child each year], is a public benefit and a private blessing.’”** 

Owen’s newspaper discussion with William Jackson as to the 
true cause of “distress” was the third influence which operated to 
bring him round to the neo-Malthusian position. In a letter to the 
Working Man’s Advocate,’ Jackson, after the manner of Francis 
Place in England, contended that the chief cause of economic 
hardship lay in the fact that laborers were increasing faster than 
the demand for their services (capital). “The only effectual way 
of improving the condition of the laborers,” he averred, “‘is by in- 
fusing into them a greater degree of prudence and circumspection 
in relation to the all important subject of the continuation of the 

” Just how this was to be brought about, Jackson 
left for some “abler hand” to say, since he himself was “unable to 
do more than offer a few hints” toward its solution.** Neverthe- 
less, he ventured to suggest that “if none would become parents 
until they were able to support their children comfortably, and give 
them a suitable education, it would effectually prevent the depre- 
ciation of wages.” Then, as if his courage forsook him, he talked 

* Free Enquirer, U1 (December 18, 1830), 61; Moral Physiology, pp. 29-30. 
The letter, beautifully composed and affecting in content, is still worth reading. 

* Moral Physiology, p. 30. 

“ Reprinted in Free Enquirer, I1, 260-61. 

* Ibid. 
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of late marriage and prudential restraint, arguing that “those who 
were unencumbered” would be free “to indulge a rational expecta- 
tion of bettering their condition . . . . [and even] might acquire 
enough to commence business for themselves . . . .”; while if this 
spirit pervaded the whole community, and laborers did not increase 
too fast, they “would be continually rising to the situation of em- 
ployers, and that marked distinction of class, which has long ex- 
isted in Europe, and is rapidly taking place here, would be pre- 


There can be no doubt but that Owen’s newspaper discussions 
with Jackson helped to win Owen away from the “optimistic”’ 
views on population “inherited” from his father. Still, there was 
dissent from Jackson on several points. The latter’s exposition of 
the wages-fund Owen considered “a radical error, fatal to all cor- 
rect reasoning on the subject.’”*° Overpopulation, whether general 
or in the laboring class, was not the cause of distress and low 
wages. This was due rather to competition, to the treatment of 
labor as a “commodity,” to machinery. Failing to distinguish be- 
tween the immediate and long-run effects of the introduction of 
machinery on employment, Owen insisted that the improvement 
of productive methods, requiring fewer hands, contributed to that 
oversupply of labor which Jackson deplored as being chiefly due 
to excessive fertility. Yet Owen, having observed the benefits of 
machinery at New Lanark, was no antimachinery agitator; he 
agreed with Jackson that it should be utilized to the full. Owen 
did concede, however, that it was “a moral offense of no trifling 
magnitude to bring human beings into the world without the neces- 
sary means to maintain and instruct them.” Individuals had no 
right, under such circumstances, to continue bearing children; for 
“of all the heavy responsibilities, that which a parent voluntarily 
incurs is the heaviest; a responsibility not the less binding, because 
it is often most heedlessly assumed, and most shamefully forgot- 
ten.”** Despite a certain hangover of Socialistic opinion—a residue 


” Ibid. The students of Professor T. N. Carver’s social philosophy will recog- 
nize certain anticipations here. See, for example, his The Present Economic Revolu- 


tion in the United States. 
Ibid., II, 206. 
* Ibid. 


ventell. 
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which evaporated gradually as the years passed, but which always 
remained in part—Robert Dale Owen was, even at this early date 
(1829), standing on the bedrock of Malthusianism. 

Perhaps the most important single influence—clearly the most 
immediate cause—leading to the formulation and publication of 
Robert Dale Owen’s birth-control views was the dispute into which 
he was drawn with the New York Typographical Society. With 
the minutiae of this unsavory subject I shall not deal. Suffice it to 
say that Owen presented the society certain ornate specimens of 
English typographical art sent him by the Brighton printer who 
executed them. This he did in the belief that they would be more 
useful to the Society as an organization than to him as an indi- 
vidual. To be sure it may have seemed to the recipients a little 
unusuai that such a renowned skeptic—the Free Enquirer, which 
Robert Dale Owen was at the time editing, was a freethought jour- 
nal—should present to this good Christian body an article in 
which the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments held such a conspicuous place. Yet there is no evidence 
that Owen was insincere or that he had ulterior motives. When 
the matter of formal acceptance came up at the next meeting, the 
gift was spurned, the overture branded as “a mean and contempt- 
ible . . . . insult,” and an inflammatory resolution sent to Owen. 

It seems that Adoniram Chandler, a member of the Society, 
read before the meeting what Owen later referred to as “garbled 
extracts” from Carlile’s Every Woman’s Book, with the implica- 
tion that Owen sanctioned the views expressed in certain pas- 
sages. The gathering was scandalized. Typographical specimens 
could not be accepted from one who was a freethinker, from one 
who approved Every Woman’s Book. An ill-considered document 
was hastily drawn up accusing Owen of many offenses against re- 
ligious orthodoxy and moral purity. He was described in this reply 
as a “moral incendiary . . . . of foreign birth and education” 
who, “with a zeal worthy of a better cause,” was “daily laboring to 
degrade, nullify and destroy” the “holy conjugal relation.” The 
Committee of the Society implied that he had no reverence for 
chastity, and openly declared that he advocated a “promiscuous 
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[and] . . . . unrestricted intercourse of the sexes 
communication further asserted that Owen 

unblushingly recommends in a public paper [New Harmony Gasette], “as a 
work calculated to benefit society,” the most filthy, obscene and wicked pub- 
lication that ever disgraced the American press; a publication which holds out 
inducements and facilities for the prostitution of our daughters, our sisters, 
and wives.?? 


These sapient observations descended upon Owen with a jolt. His 
Free Enquirer reply* was sent by “a member of the Typographical 
Society”? to the conservative (New York) Commercial Advertis- 
er,* which, being biased against Owen because of his liberal reli- 
gious views and his Labor-party leadership, continued the “expos- 
ure” of the “eulogist” of Carlile. 

“My principles thus officiously and publicly attacked,” writes 
Owen, “I have felt it a duty to step forward and vindicate them; 
and this the rather, because, unless I give my own sentiments, I 
shall be understood as unqualifiedly endorsing Richard Carlile’s.’’””° 
Although he had hoped to postpone public discussion of birth con- 
trol, fearing that the public mind was not yet prepared to discuss 
it “calmly, rationally, usefully,’”” Owen was now forced to clarify 
existing misunderstandings. He therefore reprinted in the Free 
Enquirer the complete Commercial Advertiser report,” adding a 
series of articles in reply” in which he made out his case for birth 
control. Individual, social, and moral considerations were stressed 
rather than economic ones. Never were the physiological aspects 
of the subject discussed in his periodical which was intended for 
general circulation. These articles, revised with incorporated ad- 
ditions, became Moral Physiology: or, A Brief and Plain Treatise 
on the Population Question. It first appeared, after some delay, as 
a tract on December 1, 1830. 

Ibid. * Ibid. 

* Commercial Advertiser, September 29, 1830. 

* Moral Physiology, Preface, p. 6. 

* Ibid., II (October 9, 1830), 398-400. 

* See especially Free Enquirer, October 16 and 23, 1830. These two articles on 


“The Population Question” were slightly changed to form chap. iv of Moral Phys- 
tology. 
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Thus was the publication of Moral Physiology, the first treatise 
on birth control published in this country, prompted by Owen’s 
casual approval in the New Harmony Gazette of the main thesis of 
Carlile’s work; by the appeal for medical information together 
with observation of needy cases; by the discussion with William 
Jackson; and by repeated insistence from certain quarters that 
Owen was to be held responsible for the details of phraseology in 
Every Woman’s Book. 


II 


In his advance notice of the publication of Moral Physiology, 
Owen made it clear that he had not undertaken this bold departure 
without pondering the consequences: 


It was not without reflection that I decided to write and publish the above 
work. I know the prejudice that exists on the subject; I have had occasion to 
know it. But if that prejudice is to be removed at all, somebody must volun- 
teer the task, and I may as well attempt it as another I have been told 
that my character will suffer by the publication of this book. I like a fair char- 
acter as well as anyone; but I will not purchase it at the price of honesty. I 
now state, once for all, explicitly and distinctly, that I desire no reputation 
that is inconsistent with the authorship of this work. I hold it to be a good 
work, a moral work, a work much called for at the present time—the most 
useful work (if in this matter I may be allowed to judge) to which I ever set 
my name. I am perfectly willing that my reputation should rise or fall with 
it; all I ask for it is a careful, dispassionate perusal; and I am very much mis- 
taken in human nature if it does not make many converts, and produce me at 
least as many friends as enemies. So long as the world is not prepared to ap- 
prove its honesty, I can do without the world’s approbation If I were 
child enough to value posthumous fame, I should comfort myself by the re- 
flection that a less prejudiced generation will accord that meed of approval 
which the present may chance to withhold. As it is, I weigh the benefit it may 
produce against the prejudice it may awaken, and I am satisfied to abide the 
balance of the account.”8 


Even his ardent co-worker, Frances Wright, who shared his neo- 
Malthusian views, gave Robert Dale Owen only mild encourage- 
ment. In a letter written from Paris, this emancipated woman 
urged him to proceed with caution, and pointed out some of the 


Free Enquirer, U1, 414. 
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practical difficulties in the way of an appreciative reception.” In 
general, however, the welcome given Moral Physiology was hearty. 
Owen wrote in 1831: 


I expected much opprobrium from the work, but have been a little sur- 
prised to find my expectations agreeably disappointed. Never in my life have 
I written anything which so nearly united the suffrages of all whose opinion I 
cared for, or which was suffered to spread more quietly by our opponents. In 
this, these latter have acted wisely. Had they abused it, it might have been the 
Appendix to the twentieth, not the fifth edition I should now be writing.*° 


This observation proved somewhat premature. To be sure, the 
pamphlet, as a result of the need it satisfied and the opposition it 
was to arouse, went through nine editions in five years; but this 
circulation was not attained without causing discussion and engen- 
dering resistance. Once the work was before a somewhat startled 
public, the main hostility came: from Thomas Skidmore, the land 
reformer and agrarian egalitarian; from a Quaker group led by one 
William Gibbons, a physician; and from Linus S. Everett, the 


* When Frances Wright heard——perhaps through a letter from Owen, perhaps by 
seeing the advance notice—of the publication of Moral Physiology, she warned him 
not to be overexpectant about its good effects. While the effort was not “premature,” 
the “ignorance and . . . . hypocrisy of society” would be an obstacle to its reception. 
However, “many who will open your book in levity,” she ventured, “will close it in 
seriousness ” Yet mere argumentative reasoning would be relatively powerless 
to dislodge from its intrenchment error held with moral and religious fervor. Even 
if Moral Physiology succeeded in enlightening the ignorant, it would never convert 
the hypocrites of whom the world had far too many for its welfare. Frances Wright 
felt assured, none the less, that what Robert Dale Owen proposed to publish would 
contain “many useful observations” and would be “worded in good taste and pre- 
sented with good feeling.” Provided Owen did not entertain too “great expecta- 
tions,” it would be well for him to pursue his course, since he would be “neither 
elated with popular approbation, nor pained by popular censure.” “They alone,” she 
counseled, “who never seek out of their own breast the judge or the reward of their 
own actions should attempt to reform society. Under all circumstances, when they 
fail in their object, they are sure of their reward in ‘that peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding,’ and which is ever the most entire when the clamour of an evil and silly 
world is loudest.” For the full text of her letter see Free Enquirer, III (March s, 
1831), 150. There is evidence (which cannot be marshaled here) that “Fanny” 
Wright was in whole-hearted agreement with Robert Dale Owen’s neo-Malthusian 
views. But since she never wrote a treatise on the subject, one might rightly consider 
Robert Dale Owen as America’s first neo-Malthusian; otherwise the distinction 
should be shared. 


Ibid., p. 55. 
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editor of the (Boston) Trumpet, a Universalist paper. These 
sources, oddly enough, were liberal or quasi-radical. The main 
body of conservative citizens probably never knew the pamphlet 
was in print. There is no record of Catholic hostility. 

Since the attacks of Gibbons, Ferris, and L. S. Everett were 
predominantly religious or ethical in nature, they need not concern 
us here. Misunderstanding was at times so serious that well-mean- 
ing opponents descended to misrepresentation, empty tirade, and 
coarse invective. Everett described Moral Physiology as a “mean, 
disgusting and obscene book.” The title of one opposition pam- 
phlet suggests the falsity of much of its content.” 

Skidmore’s attack, while personal and puerile, was at least cast 
in an economic matrix. Owen’s objections to Skidmore’s undemo- 
cratic procedure in railroading resolutions through the New York 
Labor party meetings in 1829, and the former’s disapproval of 
Skidmore’s “impracticable,” collectivistic proposals for equalizing 
holdings in landed property, gave Skidmore personal and political 
motives, in addition to sincere reasons, for objecting to Owen’s 
birth-control views. There was not only denunciation of Owen’s 
position in the Friend of Equal Rights,** the land-reform journal, 
but Owen opened up the columns of the Free Enquirer to permit 
Skidmore to “explain” in what respects his views had been “mis- 
represented.’** The publication by Skidmore of Moral Physiology 
Exposed and Refuted,** was followed by a demand that Owen print 

* Robert Dale Owen Unmasked by his Own Pen. Showing his unqualified ap- 
probation of a most obscenely indelicate work, entitled, “What is Love, or, Every 
Woman’s Book.” A work, destructive to conjugal happiness—repulsive to the modest 
mind, equally of man or woman, and recommending the promiscuous intercourse of 
sensual prostitution, a work, also approbated by the pen of Frances Wright .... 


(New York: Charles N. Baldwin, 1830), p. 13. The copy in the Boston Athaneaum 
is unique. I am inclined to believe that the author was George Houston. 

* Diligent search has failed to reveal the survival of any copy of this periodical. 
Any reader who knows the location of a file would greatly oblige the author by fur- 
nishing the information. The attacks on Owen’s birth-control views appeared about 
July or August, 1830. See Owen’s account in the Free Enquirer, I1 (August 7, 
1830), 328. 

Free Enquirer, Il, 292. 

“ Moral Physiology exposed and refuted, by Thomas Skidmore, comprising the 
entire work of Robert Dale Owen on that subject, with critical notes showing is 
tendency to degrade and render still more unhappy than it is now, the condition of 
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in the Free Enquirer the full title of the counter-pamphlet—which 
Owen, true to the best freethought traditions, promptly did.** 

No copy of Skidmore’s edition of Moral Physiology seems to 
have survived, but I gather from Owen’s description of it—the sole 
source of information regarding it now available—that it consisted 
less of argument than of personal abuse. But the land reformer did 
venture at least one economic thesis. Imbued with the Ricardian 
subsistence theory of wages, Skidmore argued that the check would 
reduce the size of families, lessen the totality of subsistence and 
necessaries required to maintain laborers, and cause wages not 
only to fall, but to fall more rapidly than the decrease in needs, so 
that after the reduction in the size of laborers’ families, they would 
be still less well provided for than formerly. Had Skidmore under- 
stood Ricardo, the workers would have at least maintained the 
same relative position of welfare. Later he modified his position.” 
Skidmore’s position is interesting from another angle. The Webbs 
have shown how the Ricardian theory of wages was used early in 
the nineteenth century against trades unions, against factory legis- 
lation and the like; here—except in the case of William Jackson— 
it was used against the movement to make parenthood voluntary; 
in England, Ricardian theory was one of the main foundations of 
early neo-Malthusianism. 

Skidmore’s “specious” reasoning, Owen held, would apply with 
equal validity against “prudent housewifery” or any other “econ- 
omy” which would make laborers’ incomes go farther. It was 
fallacious, in his judgment, to argue that any program which de- 
creased family expenditure, or which increased the efficiency of 


the Working Classes, by denying their right to increase the number of their children, 
and recommending the same odious means to suppress such increase as are contained 
in Carlile’s “What is Love or Every Woman’s Book” (New York: Skidmore and Ja- 
cobus, 1831). 

” Free Enquirer, II (July 2, 1831). 

* In 1831, Skidmore declared that the check would, in the present generation, 
lower wages “exactly as much as it would cost to maintain the children thus pre- 
vented from coming into existence, and no more, while in the mext generation the 
check would increase wages by diminishing the number of poor or employed com- 
pared to the number of rich or employers” (Free Enquirer, III, 292). Though he was 
still confused, it is interesting that Skidmore thought that eventually birth control 
would raise wages. 
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utilization of laborers’ wages, would decrease their real incomes, 
On this point, I think, Robert Dale Owen saw the truth more acute- 
ly than did Ricardo, the Mills, Place, and other distinguished 
writers of their time. Incidentally, it may be remarked that Skid- 
more’s view is still heard upon occasion in British Labor party 
ranks as an argument against the dissemination of birth-control 
knowledge among the rank and file. 


Il 


In several respects Robert Dale Owen’s attitude toward the 
population problem and toward the Malthusian theory was unusu- 
al, if not unique, in his day. At a time when nearly everybody was 
either acquiescing in a stultifying uniformity of agreement with 
Malthus, or fuming against what they did not understand—as the 
generality of anti-Malthusian writers have done from that day to 
this—Robert Dale Owen was assuming a critical yet sympathetic 
attitude. Accepting the essentials of the theory, rejecting its un- 
tenable embellishments, Owen’s task was constructive, revisionist. 
As a result, Malthusian theory emerged more hopeful, more ra- 
tional. 

There is a widely held opinion—originally based on high au- 
thority*’—that early American writers on population were “opti- 
mistic” and “unfriendly” to Malthusianism. The proposition is 
erroneous and the implications unfortunate. Applicable to H. C. 
Carey and to Henry George, the generalization is most inappro- 
priate in connection with Robert Dale Owen and Dr. Charles 
Knowlton. The younger Owen accepted the basic principles of 
Malthusianism, and may be said to have been “optimistic” or “un- 
friendly” to it only in that he refused to share Malthus’ panicky 
feeling about the presumably immediate prospects of universal 
misery if his remedy, moral restraint, were not adopted. Robert 
Dale Owen could not share Malthus’ fears for several reasons: (1) 
Unlike Malthus he foresaw the immense future productivity of the 
new technology; (2) although overpopulation was a possibility, it 
was not an actuality except in the Orient; it did not exist in the 

"See the able and forward-looking presidential address of Professor Frank A. 


Fetter read before the 1912 meeting of the American Economic Association, Suf?., 
Amer. Econ. Rev., Vol. Ill, No. 1, March, 1913. 
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English-speaking world; ** and even if admitted as a fact it was not 
the sole cause of mass poverty. Hence, delayed marriage, even if a 
wise solution on other grounds (which it was not), was an inade- 
quate remedy for poverty. (3) Birth control, on the other hand, 
was a specific corrective for the overpopulation danger. Surely 
there is little optimism here. It has, in fact, a very modern ring. 
Nevertheless, there were vestiges of Owenite optimism—a hang- 
over from his father’s teachings—left in Robert Dale Owen’s 
population theory.* 

Essentially, however, Owen’s emphasis was Malthusian: (1) 
Like Malthus, Robert Dale Owen accepted the social-welfare test 
of numbers as opposed to preceding (e.g., Mercantilistic) tests. 
(2) He granted man’s enormous power of increase. (3) He taught 
the need of a keen sense of parental responsibility—a typically 
Malthusian emphasis. (4) He considered overpopulation a real 
danger, not in the sense of an immediately impending peril likely 
to operate in his lifetime, but in the sense of a potential hazard al- 
ways to be reckoned with, a force to be overcome by pitting against 
it other forces, a force which could be controlled but never evaded. 


There were qualifications. Overpopulation was not the chief 
or sole cause of poverty. The perverse use to which Malthus’ the- 
ory was being applied by certain contemporaries was to be con- 
demned. The wages-fund theory was a fallacy and the ratios a 


*“T am convinced, that, at this moment [italics mine], there is nothing ap- 
proaching to an excess of population, absolutely considered, in a single country of 
Europe” (Moral Physiology, p. 24). 

* At times Robert Dale Owen, like his father, wrote as if he did not recognize 
the principle of diminishing returns. Upon one occasion (Moral Physiology, p. 19) 
he declared that “for the present there is land enough and every other necessity in 
abundance for all, if there were wisdom in the distribution”; upon another occasion 
(ibid., p. 24), that many social maladjustments were, in his time, “erroneously at- 
tributed to over-population ; effects which spring not from the number, but the igno- 
rance, of men.” There was also stress on unequal opportunities for education and on 
competition. Even if overpopulation was far-off, the danger should influence “pres- 
ent conduct” (Free Enquirer, II, 412). To the extent that some of these views were 
socialistic, they are overweighed (1) by counter-emphasis on other points and (2) by 
the statement that “it is undeniable that the most perfect system of political and so- 
cial economy in the world [e.g., Socialism] would not, of itself [without neo-Mal- 
thusianism], prevent the ultimate evils of superabundant population” (Moral Phys- 
iology, p. 24). 
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ghost. Moral restraint, open to serious objections, should be re- 
placed by a more rational method of control. 

Carefully distinguishing between Malthus’ own teachings and 
the deductions and implications certain disciples had been pleased 
to draw from them, Owen set himself apart from many early Mal- 
thusians by virtue of his realization of the perverse purposes to 
which Malthus’ principles were being turned by those who had 
special interests to promote. Just as the wages-fund doctrine was 
being used as an argument against trades unionism, collective bar- 
gaining, and labor legislation, so the overworked principle of pop- 
ulation increase was being flung in the face of the poor as an ade- 
quate answer as to why they were and always would be wretched. 
Young Owen knew better. He called attention to the fact that 
Malthus’ theories were being misused; “that whatever some of his 
disciples might say, he [Malthus] did not intend to be considered 
the apologist of vice and misery.’*° Contemporary opinions, since 
discarded, were helped into their limbo by Owen’s efforts. This 
was a public service. Malthusianism had become in his view “a 
comfortable doctrine for the rich idler,” had operated “as a heal- 
ing salve to [many] a luxurious conscience”; had chilled the spirit 
of benevolence, stopped the ear of charity, and blocked the path of 
those reforms prerequisite to a more equitable distribution of hu- 
man welfare. Owen even felt that the theory had “furnished a com- 
fortable excuse for supine contentment” with what he termed “a 
vicious and degrading order of things.’’ Admitting the maladjust- 
ments of the period, this observation was partly Socialistic ex- 
aggeration. But it sprang from a warm heart sensitive to human 
suffering, and impatient to relieve it. Despite the ‘mischievous, 
aristocratic, and demoralizing” effects the theory was having in 
certain quarters, it had performed the signal service of “provoking 
inquiry” into a problem which could never be “evaded” and to 
which a “rational” solution must be found. 

As early as 1829, Robert Dale Owen had rejected the Mal- 
thusian remedy of postponed marriage on the ground that as a 
panacea for poverty, vice, and misery it was “a Utopian scheme 
of reform.” Modern statistics on the age of marriage—which has 


“ Moral Physiology, p. 21. 
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remained relatively constant—have borne out Owen’s prediction 
that Malthus’ remedy would not be generally adopted. It was pre- 
disposed to failure because (1) people would not make the neces- 
sary sacrifices; (2) it was unnecessary that they should; (3) mor- 
al restraint was based upon a naive psychology; (4) it promoted 
the vice Malthus hoped to avoid by relieving poverty. The adop- 
tion of moral restraint assumed a plane of moral elevation that 
was nonexistent. “Until mankind, both rich and poor,” said Owen, 
“are trained from infancy to act more from reflection and less from 
impulse, more from principle and less from passion, it is but an 
idle task to preach to either about prudence and self-command.”’ 
Malthus “might preach forever on this subject”; the advice would 
not be followed. Owen was thus giving articulate expression to the 
doubts Malthus himself later entertained. As to Malthus’ psychol- 
ogy, individuals were not the cold calculators he thought they were. 
They would not sacrifice “present enjoyment” to avoid the “distant 
consequences” of a large and perhaps burdensome family. Talk 
of general overpopulation in the distant future certainly would not 
restrain them. Some “less ascetic and more practical” method of 
control was, therefore, imperatively needed. 

The proper remedy was birth control, but it, too, was “no pana- 
cea.” Although it offered, in Owen’s opinion, a practicable and ra- 
tional solution for general overpopulation, and although it would 
“alleviate” some social evils, to expect it to eradicate poverty would 
be to anticipate “an effect from inadequate causes.” Even if popu- 
lation were a tenth part of what it was, other causes would still 
lead to poverty and low wages. If birth control diminished the 
number of laborers, they would be “of higher value in the market.” 
But Owen was still sufficiently dominated by his father’s opinions 
as to doubt whether the “present overgrown system of commercial 
competition” would not, “except in individual cases,” lower the 
general wage rates more rapidly than the new prudential check 
could raise them. In connection with Owen’s confused thinking, one 
should remember that he wrote on diverse subjects, never made 
any special study of political economy, and had his Socialistic up- 
bringing to outgrow. Nevertheless, he deserves some credit for 
being one of the few neo-Malthusians who did not take his reform 
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program so seriously as to believe that once it was adopted all social 
maladjustments would disappear. In this respect, if in no other, 
he was an unusual reformer. 

IV 


The circulation of Owen’s tract was not inconsiderable. The 
opposition with which it met in certain quarters probably assisted 
rather than restricted its dissemination. A fifth edition was in 
preparation nine months after its first issue; and I have already 
recorded the fact that it went through nine editions in five years. 
Reminiscing in 1874, three years before his death, Owen could say 
that, including copies sold in England, from fifty to sixty thousand 
copies had been distributed.** Of this circulation of authentic edi- 
tions,*? ten thousand could conservatively be allocated to America. 
Possibly circulation reached twenty or twenty-five thousand here. 
Judging by letters Owen received, Moral Physiology was read 
along the Atlantic seaboard and as far west as the frontier states 
of Kentucky and Indiana. When one reflects that our population 
in 1830 was under thirteen million, that a smaller proportion of 
the population than now could read, that advertisements of the 
tract were restricted to two freethinker journals (save for the ad- 
vertising created by personal recommendations and by the opposi- 
tion), the circulation impresses one as rather extensive. One fact 
is worth noting: Moral Physiology was never prosecuted here. But 
in England, where the work was reprinted in 1832, it went through 
numerous reprintings until, in 1878, Edward Truelove, the aged 
free-thought publisher, was successfully prosecuted for issuing it.** 

That Moral Physiology, through its direct and indirect influ- 
ence, has been a causative factor in the declining birth-rate—the 
vital revolution, as I prefer to call it—there can be no doubt; 
exactly how extensive that influence was, no one will ever know. 
It needs to be noted, however, that Dr. Charles Knowlton, the 
American physician, whose little book on birth control was prose- 

“ Atlantic Monthly, XXXIV, 77. 


“Some pirated editions appeared. Owen never sought a copyright, preferring 
free dissemination, but requested others to submit proofs for obvious reasons. 

“ No definitive chronicle of these events is yet available. A report of the trial is, 
however, in print. A treatment of the period will appear in my forthcoming Docu- 
mentary History of the English Birth Control Movement. 
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cuted in England in 1877, and whose book was intimately asso- 
ciated with the turn downward of the English birth-rate, initially 
received much encouragement from Robert Dale Owen. Owen’s 
contribution to pre-Galtonian eugenic theory I have made the sub- 
ject of another article recently published.** The extent to which he 
anticipated the modern case for birth control I have no space to 
discuss.** These are important, but penumbral problems; they 
border upon, but do not crosscut, the main problem of American 
origins. They are left, therefore, for future occasions. But they 
suggest that Robert Dale Owen’s influence, and therefore his right 
to a place in the history of population thought, does not end with 
the neo-Malthusian theory propounded in the modest little tract, 
Moral Physiology. 

“ Eugenics, May, 1929. 

“It may be noted that his arguments rested mainly upon individual, social, and 
moral considerations rather than on economic, political, and national grounds. 
Though not invariably sound, they were always presented with great cogency, in a 


setting of refinement and good taste, and in a literary style never surpassed by any 
writer on population. 
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THE DOGMA AND BIOLOGY OF HUMAN INHERITANCE 


PAUL A. WITTY anp HARVEY C. LEHMAN 
University of Kansas and Ohio University 


ABSTRACT 


The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion attempts to summarize the crucial evidence regarding the relative potency of 
heredity and environment, respectively, in determining mental capacity and scholas- 
tic ability. Original studies are presented also. Many of the conclusions in the Year- 
book are based upon two hypotheses of very questionable validity, namely, (1) that 
mental tests measure general intelligence, and (2) that mental traits are subject to 
the same laws of inheritance as are physical ones. 

In the pioneer days of the testing movement general intelligence was thought to 
be made up of inborn, rather closely related abilities. Unless one holds that the abil- 
ities of man are closely related, there is no justification for the concept of general 
intelligence. Nevertheless, experimentation is cited which shows rather conclusively 
that the integers measured by the various intelligence tests (social, abstract, etc.) do 
not show high positive correlation. Indeed, several outstanding leaders in the field of 
tests and measurements now admit that the “general-intelligence”’ test has been mis- 
named. In reality it is only a measure of educational opportunity and attainment. 

The very definition of general intelligence (which many mental testers accept) 
as a sum total of closely related abilities precludes the possibility of paralleling the in- 
heritance of intelligence to the inheritance of physical traits until each of the mental 
abilities has been identified and its inheritance demonstrated empirically. Neither of 
these feats has thus far been accomplished. The assumption of a mental-physical 
parallelism in inheritance (unless one means structure by the term “mental,” which 
the writers in the Yearbook decidedly do not mean) is an unwarranted and rather 
questionable postulate from which to proceed. Visher’s data suggest that the Stan- 
ford emphasis upon the potency of hereditary factors is hardly warranted. 


Many philosophers and scientists have brought to the focus of 
attention the fact that like tends to produce like, that it is the duty 
of the state to safeguard and encourage the propagation of the su- 
perior and to discourage or prevent procreation among inferior hu- 
man beings. After the development of the modern science of biol- 
ogy, certain facts in reference to the demonstrated inheritance of 
physical traits were disseminated. Measures were urged to prevent, 
therefore, the increase of individuals of inferior physical equipment 
and to actuate the increase of the physically superior. The eugen- 
ists advocated the control of the number of progeny of individuals 
of inferior and superior physical equipment. In their zeal for race 
betterment, enthusiasts were not content to proclaim measures for 
bettering the physical condition of the race; they urged also that 
measures be adopted by which superior mental types might be pro- 
duced. They drew a parallelism between mental and physical in- 
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heritance and concocted a pseudoscientific basis for their propa- 
ganda. 

Sir Francis Galton was one of the first to emphasize the impor- 
tance of heredity in effecting an individual’s capacity. He under- 
took seriously the collection and analysis of data in order to ascer- 
tain the laws of the transmission of human traits. Galton’s interest 
in the problem of human inheritance appears to have been domi- 
nated always by the desire to improve intelligently and systemati- 
cally the inborn qualities of the race. 

Galton’s work has two distinct aspects. The first is revealed in 
his detached, objective investigation of the phenomena of human 
inheritance, the second in his zeal and enthusiasm for the dissemi- 
nation of eugenic ideas and commandments. The former has its 
roots in intellect; the latter in emotion. To the first phase of Gal- 
ton’s work belong his two most important volumes: Hereditary 
Genius and Natural Inheritance.* The second led to the formation 
of the Eugenics Education Society in London. 

Galton displays in his interpretation of certain of his data the 
emotional zeal which animates eugenic workers today. He was dom- 
inated by the idea that the mechanism of heredity so operates that 
children of superior men have “an enormously greater chance of 
turning out to be gifted in a high degree” than the children of ordi- 
nary men. This postulate later became one of the basic principles of 
eugenic teaching. Certainly, Galton’s studies warrant the conclu- 
sion that, in a general way, like tends to beget like. There is noth- 
ing in Galton’s work that would justify, however, some of the ab- 
surd prognoses made by present-day eugenists. Galton emphasized 
the importance of heredity; as a pioneer in eugenics, he became a 
crusader and was unjustifiably dogmatic. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH YEARBOOK: SUMMARY OF EARLY STUDIES 


Many present-day investigations of the relative potency of 
heredity and environment in effecting individuality proceed along 
the following lines: Extensive pedigrees and histories are assem- 


*Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius (London: Macmillan Co., 1869. Pp. 390). 
New and revised edition with an American Preface (New York, 1870). Second edi- 
tion (London and New York, 1892). Natural Inheritance (London: Macmillan Co., 


1889. Pp. iii+-259). 
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bled for related human beings. The individuals are selected usually 
because of some interesting or conspicuous characteristic which one 
of them reveals. The data for the entire group of related persons 
are submitted to critical analysis. One of these methods of analy- 
sis, the statistical or biometrical, seeks to measure the correlation 
existing between kin of different degree in the character under 
analysis. Another method is to interpret the pedigrees in terms of 
simple Mendelian ratios. 

The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Part II, chap. xvi) attempts to summarize the 
crucial evidence regarding the relative potency of heredity and en- 
vironment in determining mental capacity and scholastic ability.’ 
This summary contains some qualitative studies which present 
large-scale tabulation of the incidence of genius and of feeble- 
mindedness in families, occupations, and in groups of different cul- 
tural or racial status; it contains also quantitative studies which 
attempt to estimate the nature-nurture effect. 


FAMILY-HISTORY STUDIES 


Goddard’s Feeble-Mindedness is a conspicuous example of the 
type of study which seeks to explain mental inheritance by the 
Mendelian ratio. The Mendelian ratio is not often used, however, 
to account for the inheritance of human traits. Many writers simply 
present imposing arrays of statistics showing the frequency with 
which a mental anomaly or defect appears in a related stock. 

The familiar Kallikak-Jukes galleries are offered as crucial evi- 
dence in the nature-nurture controversy. The family-history tech- 
nique is utilized also by several other of the writers whose work is 
included in the summary. The Jonathan Edwards clan are again 
brought forward and contrasted with the unfortunate Jukes. Other 
studies which employ family pedigrees are well illustrated by the 
famous Woods’ investigation of “Heredity and the Hall of Fame.” 

These studies all apparently give scientific corroboration to 
Miss Burks’ feeling that heredity is a force by the side of which all 
others are dwarfed in comparison. Not only does Miss Burks pre- 

* The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 


cation, Nature and Nurture, Part Il, Their Influence upon Achievement (Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Pub. Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+397). 
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sent the data from the Jukes-Kallikaks-Edwards studies as signif- 
icant evidence in the nature-nurture controversy; she summarizes 
also some contemporary studies of the occupational status of the 
parents of children in certain groups assembled according to intel- 
ligence (i.e., what the tests measure). Terman’s study of the oc- 
cupational status of the parents of gifted children is considered im- 
portant evidence in the age-old controversy. Terman found that 
the parents of gifted children belong predominantly to the profes- 
sional and the semiprofessional classes; few of them belong to the 
unskilled and semiskilled occupations. Miss Burks quotes Ter- 
man’s conclusions with apparent approval. Terman’s conclusions 
were as follows: “ ‘Our data show that individuals of the various 
social classes present differences in early childhood—a fact which 
strongly suggests that the causal factor lies in original endowment 
rather than in environmental influences.’ ’” 

The several studies quoted in the foregoing exemplify clearly 
the attitude of the summarizer and the character of the studies 
selected for inclusion in the summary. Many of these studies deal 
with data assembled for the immediate or remote ancestry of cer- 
tain mental deviates.* Some explain the deviation in terms of sim- 
ple Mendelian ratios; others give tabulations of the frequency of 
certain types of deviation in the immediate and remote ancestry of 
a certain deviate; others attempt to explain inheritance by refer- 
ence to the conspicuous attainments of parents of mentally gifted 
children and to the inferior attainments of the parents of mentally 
inferior children. 

The causal factor in producing the deviation in the three types 
of studies is alleged to be original endowment largely. 


QUANTITATIVE STUDIES EMPLOYING CORRELATION 


Quantitative studies employing correlation are illustrated in 
the work of Woods. 


Members of the royal families of Europe, extending from the present back 
to about the 16th century, and even to the 11th century (Spain and Portugal), 
were studied. . . . . 


* [bid., p. 272. 
‘The deviate is often identified by the mental test; sometimes, however, the 


deviation is a more obscure quality than “that which the tests measure,” i.e., great- 
hess in the Edwards family, character in the Terman studies, etc. 
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It is pointed out as a significant fact that the correlation is as high on the 
maternal side as on the paternal, although maternal grandfathers must repre- 
sent different courts, and hence different milieus from those in which the off- 


spring are reared. 
The conclusion is that, since the grandparents . . . . “furnish their full 


quota of resemblance,” although the environment is likely to be different, “we 
must then consider the resemblances to be brought about through the germ- 


cells alone.” 


The conclusions of Woods are supported apparently by numer- 
ous studies of the closeness of resemblance between various mem- 
bers of the same families in physical and mental traits. The work of 
Pearson dealing with physical measurements and traits is given, 
and numerous other studies are quoted. The facts that twins re- 
semble one another more closely than do ordinary siblings and that 
identical twins resemble each other more closely than fraternal 
twins are taken by several authors as evidence of the superior 
strength of heredity as compared with environment in determining 
the abilities of man. 

The studies employing the correlation technique apparently 
corroborate the family-history studies. All are used to support the 
thesis that heredity is a force by the side of which all others are 
dwarfed in comparison. 

The summary included in the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook is per- 
tinent in that it shows clearly the tendency of the various authors to 
interpret their data in terms of a priori conceptions. Many of the 
writers assert that their data reveal the superior force of heredity 
as compared with environment in effecting individual differences. 
This is clearly revealed in the interpretation that is placed by Ter- 
man upon the data regarding the occupational status of the parents 
of gifted children. Terman states that the data suggest that the 
“causal factor lies in original endowment rather than in environ- 
mental influences.” Certainly, the ardent enthusiast for the poten- 
cy of environment or conditioned influence (John B. Watson) 
might place an entirely different interpretation upon the data and 
he who stresses the potency of social forces and attributes would be 
reluctant to accept Terman’s hypothesis. 


* Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
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TWO RECENT STUDIES OF IMPORTANCE 


Of considerable importance in the nature-nurture controversy 
are two studies reported for the first time in the Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook.® These studies deal with the change in intelligence rat- 
ings received by foster-children after commitment to foster-homes. 
The first was made by Freeman and others in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago; the second by Terman and certain of his colleagues in Cali- 
fornia. 

The study by Freeman and his associates emphasizes the im- 
portance and the potency of environment in raising the 1.Q. Foster- 
children gained in intelligence under the conditions provided in a 
good home. A marked relationship between the intelligence of fos- 
ter-children and the character of the foster-home was found also, 
e.g., the children that were taken into the better foster-home gained 
more in intelligence. Furthermore, the children who were adopted 
at an early age gained more than those adopted at a later age. The 
school progress and the conduct of certain foster-children were also 
much superior to what would be prognosticated from an examina- 
tion of the educational attainment and character of their own par- 
ents. These children (the various groups) had the stimulating in- 
fluence of superior homes. Freeman and his colleagues conclude 
therefore that the character of the home influences intelligence and 
conduct appreciably. 

In the study referred to in the preceding paragraph, data are 
available for a four-year period only. If the favorable character of 
the home changes the child’s I.Q. to a marked degree during this 
short period, it is conceivable that the child’s I.Q. might be affected 
to afheven greater degree if he were adopted at an earlier age or if 
the influence of the foster-home were permitted to operate over a 
longer period of time. Time alone will test the validity of these 
hypotheses. 


*F. N. Freeman; K. J. Holzinger; and B. C. Mitchell, “The Influence of En- 
vironment on the Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children,” 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Part I, pp. 103-217; B. S. Burks, “The Relative Influ- 
ence of Nature and Nurture upon Mental Development: A Comparative Study of 
Foster Parent-Foster Child Resemblance and True Parent-True Child Resemblance,” 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Part I, pp. 219-316. 
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The Stanford investigation comes to the following conclusions, 
which appear to be at variance with those obtained in the Chicago 
study: “Home environment contributes about 17 per cent of the 
variance in I.Q The total contribution of heredity (i.e., of 
innate and heritable factors) is probably not far from 75 or 80 per 
cent.’” 

It is of interest that the two studies arrive at rather different 
conclusions (despite the fact that Miss Burks attempts to reconcile 
the difference). Freeman and his associates insist that environment 
will increase appreciably the mental ability of the child. Terman 
and Burks assert that environment has little effect upon the I.Q. 


CONCLUSIONS OF OTHER CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


The nature-nurture problem has been studied by many other 
investigators whose work is included in the Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book. The consensus of opinion is expressed by Miss Burks as fol- 
lows: “. . . . heredity is a force in the determination of mental 
ability by the side of which all other forces are ‘dwarfed in com- 
parison.’ 

Interesting speculation! But fact? It is striking that the state- 
ment given in the foregoing does not qualify mental ability as that 
which the tests measure but unreservedly assumes that the tests 
measure innate ability. It is at this point that the writers of this 
article take exception to the assertions made by several writers in 
the Twenty-seventh Yearbook. Many of the conclusions are based 
upon studies in which mental tests are used to obtain measures of 
mental ability. Thorndike finds the coefficient of correlation for the 
performance of unselected siblings upon intelligence tests not far 
from -++o.60. “Comparing this value with the average sibling cor- 
relation, +-.52, found by Pearson for physical traits, which are free 
from ordinary environmental influence, the inference is drawn that 
home environment is such as to raise the correlation between sib- 
lings from +-.52 to +.60.””° 

* Burks, op. cit., pp. 308-0. 

Ibid., p. 309. 

* This is noticeable again and again in the various studies reported in the Twen- 
ty-seventh Yearbook. 1.Q., M.A., and scores upon so-called “intelligence tests” are 
used as synonyms of intelligence. 

* Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Nurture and Nature, Part I, Their Influences 
upon Intelligence, p. 40. (Pp. ix+ 465.) 
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The inference that home environment is such as to raise the 
correlation between siblings from +-0.52 to -+-0.60 depends upon 
the validity of the hypothesis that the intelligence tests measure in- 
telligence. The inference is based also upon another doubtful hy- 
pothesis, namely, that mental abilities are transmitted in much the 
same manner as are physical traits. 

No one has yet demonstrated the validity of the first assump- 
tion. And certainly no one has presented crucial evidence that the 
second hypothesis is valid. These two criticisms of the work of 
Thorndike are acknowledged by the editor of the Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook and are undoubtedly admitted by Thorndike. The criti- 
cisms, however, are of vast importance in a study of the nature- 
nurture problem, for much of the literature regarding nature-nur- 
ture has little or no significance unless the initial hypotheses prove 
valid. It will be of interest to examine in detail the two postulates. 


WHAT THE TESTS MEASURE 
It is assumed by some that intelligence tests measure general 
intelligence; general intelligence is defined as “‘a sum total of close- 
ly related abilities by virtue of which one is capable of learning up 


to the extent to which he be endowed with these abilities.””* 

A number of workers have challenged the assertion that the 
widely employed intelligence tests measure general ability. Notable 
in this regard are the investigations of Spearman. Spearman’s work 
has brought much controversy. Spearman asserts that the term 
“general intelligence” lacks specific meaning, and that the makers 
of intelligence tests have failed to face the issue squarely and define 
precisely what they are attempting to measure. 


The reason is now evident enough why all search for the meaning of “‘intel- 
ligence” has, even with the greatest of modern psychologists, always ended in 
failure. It is simply that, in point of fact, this word in its ordinary present-day 
usage, does not possess any definite meaning. It can be readily made to com- 
prise, no doubt, anything that was classically attributed to the “intellect.”!? 
But commonly it is stretched to an undetermined distance further downwards. 
Neither its utterers nor its hearers appear to have behind it any clear idea 
whatever,’’18 

“S.S. Colvin, The Twenty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I, chap. ii (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub. Co., 1922). 

* Intellect meant the faculty, whilst intelligence was its actual use. 

*C. Spearman: The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition 
(London: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. viii+-358). 
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Among others who have attacked the concept of general intelli- 
gence when applied to the results of intelligence tests are Beau- 
champ and Webb."* These investigators attempted to discover the 
extent to which laboratory resourcefulness or ingenuity is measured 
by the conventional intelligence tests. Resourcefulness was tested 
in two ways: first, by requiring students actually to manipulate 
certain objects; and, second, by having students write out and solve 
a problem with the laboratory apparatus in view. Forty-two tests 
of resourcefulness were selected. Each experiment could be per- 
formed readily in two or three minutes of purposeful manipulation. 
Each experiment required that the pupil exercise ingenuity or re- 
sourcefulness. Low coefficients of correlation were obtained be- 
tween the intelligence tests and the resourcefulness, tests. The low 
coefficients of correlation suggest that two widely accepted intelli- 
gence tests do not measure intelligence in any “general” sense. The 
correlation between the results of the Laboratory Resourcefulness 
Tests and the Otis Group Intelligence Test was -+-0.21 +0.09; 
with the McCall Multimental Test the Laboratory Resourcefulness 
Tests correlated only -++-0.04 F:0.09. 

W. H. Pyle suggests that the I.Q. may be measurably different 
for every mental function. He urges that the tester bear in mind 
that he measures only what he measures. 


We have a child perform a number of tasks and call the performance an 
“intelligence test.” All we learn from the test is that under all the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the case the child makes such and such a 
score. What this child will do under other circumstances and with different 
types of tasks, we do not know. We should have to find this out by further ex- 
perimentation.*® 

There is danger in schools where mental tests are given that undue weight 
will be attached to the results of the test. We should always remember that 
when we measure a child, we measure only what we measure and should not 
make inferences concerning what we have not measured. Until we know much 
more than we now do about the interrelationship of human functions, we should 
measure each function separately.'* 


“R. O. Beauchamp and H. A. Webb, “Resourcefulness, an Unmeasured Ability,” 
Sch. Sci. and Math., XXVIII (May, 1927), 457-65. 

“W. H. Pyle, quoted in Elem. Sch. Jour., XXVIII (March, 1928), 489-01; see 
P. 490. 

* Ibid., p. 491. 
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It is probable that the 1.Q. is measurably different for every function. An 
1.Q. obtained by combining measures of many functions is of little use, for it is 
not likely to represent the actual ability in any particular function.** 

For four semesters I have taken a few of the very highest and a few of the 
very lowest ability students as determined by the intelligence test and made 
extensive laboratory experiments upon them. In every case I have found some 
of the low ability students excelling some of the high ability students in certain 
types of learning. It is rare to find the same student either uniformly high or 
uniformly low in all the learning experiments.** 


In the light of the discussion given in the foregoing, it is clear 
that mental testers must abandon the assumption that mental tests 
measure general intelligence. 


MENTAL TESTS MEASURE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


There is a growing conviction among certain research workers 
that mental tests are in reality only measures of educational oppor- 
tunity and attainment. This attitude is, of course, of very recent 
origin. For years, writers have asserted that the results of stand- 
ardized educational tests should be compared with those of mental 
tests to obtain true measures of pupil effort and teacher efficiency. 
The intelligence test was alleged to measure capacity to achieve; 


the achievement test the actual learning of the student. The ratio 
of the results of the two tests was thought, therefore, a valid meas- 
ure of the extent to which the pupil used his capacity for achieve- 
ment. The following statements by Gruenberg are illustrative of 
what is to be found in many present-day textbooks dealing with 
educational measures. 

Both General Intelligence and Special Ability tests can be called Capacity 
Tests: in contrast to these, we have Achievement Tests. The latter should be 
used in all schools as a means of ascertaining progress in each study. By their 
use comparisons can be made between teachers, methods of teaching, and the 
effects of varying school conditions such as length of period, ventilation, etc.?* 


The assumptions stated in the preceding are today being chal- 
lenged. T. L. Kelley states that “some 9o per cent of a general in- 
telligence test and an all-round achievement test measure the same 

, "W. H. Pyle, “The I.Q. and the Individual,” Sch. and Soc., XXVI (1927), 
788-90. 

* B. C. Gruenberg, Outlines of Child Study, p. 224 (New York: Macmillan Co, 

1927. Pp. xxii+-289). 
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thing.’**® He maintains that the lack of exact correspondence be- 
tween the intelligence and the achievement results is due largely to 
the inaccuracy of the measuring instruments. If Kelley’s conten- 
tion is substantiated, it is evident that a prodigious amount of de- 
tailed and laborious measurement has proved little or nothing re- 
garding mental ability and its relation to school achievement. In 
the light of Kelley’s contention, it would seem that investigators of 
the nature-nurture problem should not assume that potential intel- 
ligence is measured by the tests. Certainly caution should be exer- 
cised to a marked degree in employing mental tests to study the 
nature-nurture question when some careful research workers assert 
that the mental tests are not measures of mentality except in so far 
as mentality is reflected in educational attainment. 


TYPES OF INTELLIGENCE 


Some testers have contended that general intelligence may be 
conceived of under three or four distinct types. Thorndike long ago 
stressed three types of intelligence: abstract, social, and motor. 
Rugg has added a fourth, aesthetic, and Toops has added a fifth, 


clerical. 
Colvin attempted to show that each individual possesses the 


three main types of intelligence.*** Since these three types of intel- 
ligence are positively related, the general intelligence test is of val- 
ue in measuring general learning ability. Colvin pointed out that 
the child cannot be treated as a unit but “must be discovered in 
his various capacities or abilities.”*** His introduction of the con- 
cept of types of intelligence tends, however, to obscure the issue. 
Colvin thought of general intelligence as made up of inborn, rather 
closely related abilities. Certainly, there would be no justification 
for the acceptance of the concept of general intelligence and the ac- 
ceptance of the validity of intelligence tests as a measure of general 
intelligence unless one held that the abilities of man are closely re- 
lated. 

Experimentation has demonstrated rather conclusively, never- 
theless, that the integers measured by the various intelligence tests 
(social, abstract, etc.) do not show high positive correlations. Moss 

”T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, pp. 193 ff. (Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+363). 

™* See page 555, note 11. 
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reports the following coefficients of correlation between his Social 
Intelligence Test and several tests of abstract ability. 


Some of these correlations are as follows: Thorndike Intelligence Test 
and Social Intelligence test, +-.42; George Washington Mental Alertness test 
and Social Intelligence test, -+-.54; McCall Multi-Mental and Social Intelli- 
gence test, +-.54; and Pintner Classification and Social Intelligence, -++-.30.*° 

The findings are similar when aesthetic intelligence is tested. 
Correlations between aesthetic intelligence and abstract intelli- 
gence have been found to be uniformly low.** Christensen com- 
puted the correlation between the test results for art appreciation 
and the results of the Thurstone Psychological Test 4. Sixty girls 
and fifty-one boys were tested. A slight positive correlation only 
was found; +-.0.29 for girls and -+-0.26 for boys.” 

In a study in which more than goo subjects were employed, 
Lewerenz obtained a correlation between I.Q. and ability in art of 
+0.15.78 

The preceding findings are further supported by the well-known 
fact that drawing ability and musical ability are dependent to a 
large degree on abilities other than those measured by the ordinary 
intelligence tests. Certainly, it appears that the general intelligence 
test has been misnamed. It is clear also that a three- or fourfold 
concept of intelligence is at present of little value to the practical 
worker because of the lack of precise definition and accurate meas- 
urement of each of the types. 

Brown feels that a general intelligence test should include a 
large sampling of many abilities, and that the differentiation of in- 
telligence into types is unwarranted if one is searching for a meas- 
ure of ability to adapt one’s self to relatively new situations. Brown 
states that if we think of intelligence as ability to adapt one’s self 
adequately to new situations, and if half of the life-situations met 
by men in their ordinary daily tasks are of a mechanical nature, 

” F. A. Moss, “The Measurement of Social Intelligence,” Psychol. Bull., XXV 
(1928), 169. 

™C. Q. Christensen and T. Karwoski, “A Test for Art Appreciation,” Jour. of 


Edu. Psy., XVII (March, 1926), 187-94; A. S. Lewerenz, “I.Q. and Ability in Art,” 
Sch. and Soc., XXVII (1928), 489-00. 


™ Christensen and Karwoski, of. cit. 
* Lewerenz, op. cit. 
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there is as much justification for using a test of mechanical ability 
to measure general intelligence as for using a test of abstract abil- 
ity (if both tests be equally reliable measures of the trait in ques- 
tion ).** 

If one accept the concept of general intelligence set forth by 
Brown, he might insist that an intelligence test must contain numer- 
ous items which gauge one’s ability to make desirable social adjust- 
ments. Certainly, the present-day intelligence scales are not effec- 
tively serving this function, for measures of social adaptability 
show relatively little agreement with the measures of general intel- 
ligence. 

The available data seem to indicate that present-day intelli- 
gence tests are measuring numerous somewhat related and some 
unrelated abilities and attainments which appear to have little or no 
relationship to the ability to adjust one’s self adequately to new sit- 
uations. The writers of the Twenty-seventh Yearbook who base 
their deductions regarding nature-nurture potency upon the results 
of mental tests are therefore setting up an initial postulate (that 
the tests measure intelligence) of very doubtful vaiidity. 

Goddard and others have asserted that intellectual traits are in- 
herited according to the Mendelian ratio. But it has not been con- 
clusively demonstrated that mental ability is inherited in the same 
manner as are physical characteristics, such as eye-color, hair color, 
etc. The very definition of intelligence (which many mental testers 
accept) as a sum total of closely related abilities precludes the pos- 
sibility of paralleling the inheritance of intelligence to the inheri- 
tance of physical traits until each of the mental abilities has been 
identified and its inheritance demonstrated empirically. Perrin and 
Klein maintain that intelligence does not appear in successive gen- 
erations according to the Mendelian ratio. 

If intelligence, for instance, were a unit character comparable with eye- 
color, it would either appear or not appear in a particular organism. Conse- 
quently, all people could be classified as “intelligent” or “not-intelligent,” just 
as eyes are classified as brown or not brown.*® 


* A.W. Brown, The Unevenness of the Abilities of Dull and of Bright Chil- 
dren, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 220, 
p. 103 (New York, 1926. Pp. vii+-122). 

*F_ A.C. Perrin and D. B. Klein, Psychology: Its Methods and Principles, p. 
320 (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. x+387). 
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The writers of this article believe that in general “like tends to 
produce like,” but the mere likeness revealed in large-scale investi- 
gations of the mental-test scores and educational attainment, the 
social status, and economic rank of certain related persons is not 
irrefutable proof of the inheritance of mental traits. The Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook contains citation or inclusion of many such 
studies. 

These investigations show that in general like produces like, for 
the children of the exceptionally intelligent parents will be more in- 
telligent upon the average than children of unintelligent or mediocre 
parents. Whether environment or heredity is the more important 
factor in effecting the resemblance it is impossible to say. 

Perrin and Klein have pointed to the futility of much of the 
discussion regarding inheritance. 

The question of whether human behavior is determined primarily by he- 
redity or environment has been argued countless times. Such arguments are 
fruitless because they are illogical. Their fallacy lies in their assumption that 
psychological functions can be classified as either wholly hereditary or com- 
pletely environmental. As we have seen, all psychological functions are stim- 
ulus-response relationships. The pupillary reflex is a function, involving not 
only a structural mechanism but a stimulus. The reflex mechanism is of course 
inherited, but it can function only with reference to environmental stimuli. 
Not only light but sound stimuli elicit the pupillary response, and for all we 
know, one is as “natural” as the other. Conditioned pupillary responses very 
likely begin early in infancy. It is futile, therefore, to argue that pupillary re- 
sponses are chiefly determined by either heredity or environment, for all of 
them are determined by both. We might as well argue whether the structure of 
an automobile or the skill of its driver is responsible for the fact that it can 
turn a corner. The principles of biological inheritance apply to structures, not 
to functions determined by those structures when placed in a stimulating en- 


vironment. 
It follows that receptors, effectors, and neural mechanism rather than 


traits and abilities are directly heritable.?* 


Perrin and Klein (like John B. Watson) would attach little im- 
portance to the assertions that intelligence or aptitude is inherited. 
Structure, and structure alone, appears to them to be the inherited 
mechanism. Differences in attainment are attributed to training or 
early slanting and to differences (slight but important) in struc- 
ture. Some evidence in substantiation of the preceding hypothesis 


* Ibid., pp. 319-20. 
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is inherent in data assembled by Visher.** Visher studied the occu- 
pational status of the fathers of 18,400 persons whose names ap- 
peared in the 1922-23 edition of Who’s Who in America. The first 
column in Table I shows the total number of fathers belonging to 
each occupational group. On the basis of the census of 1870, Visher 
calculated that only one unskilled laborer in approximately 48,000 
became the father of a person whose name appeared in the 1922-23 
edition of Who’s Who in America. Table I shows also that the sons 
of clergymen are more likely to be found in Who’s Who than are 
the sons of any other professional group. 


TABLE I 
Tue OccupaTIONAL STATUS OF THE FATHERS OF 18,400 INDIVIDUALS WHOSE NAMes 
APPEARED IN THE 1922-23 Epit10on or Who’s Who in America (AFTER VISHER) 


Number of Fathers Number of Emi- 
of Persons Report- nent Persons per 
ing in Who’s Who 
48,000 Men 
Men of leisure 49 


Professional men, except clergymen . . 4,265 1,035 


As compared with the sons of skilled laborers, the sons of 
clergymen are eighty times as likely to receive recognition in the 
form of inclusion in Who’s Who. Clergymen’s sons are also four 
times as likely to receive such recognition as are the sons of busi- 
ness men. 

What is to be concluded from the preceding table? Would any- 
one contend that clergymen’s sons have a biological inheritance 
twice as potent in effecting recognition as that of the sons of other 
professional men, or that the inheritance of the clergymen’s sons is 
eighty fold superior to that of the skilled laborer? Such contentions 
would be, of course, ridiculous. The frequency with which clergy- 
men’s sons are to be found in Who’s Who may be much more plau- 
sibly explained by the hypothesis that clergymen’s sons are more 

* S.S. Visher, “A Study of the Type of the Place of Birth and of Occupation of 
Fathers of Subjects of Sketches in Who’s Who in America,” Amer. Jour. of Soc., 
XXX (1924-25), 551-57- 
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commonly afforded opportunities for intellectual growth. This 
growth is undoubtedly due to numerous factors. Access to books 
and magazines, high ideals of attainment, regular habits of living 
with time for pursuit of scholarship, most of all probably, the 
impelling drive of the parental ideal of success—all these are im- 
portant elements in effecting the attainment that is rewarded by 
inclusion in Who’s Who.” It is interesting, indeed, that clergymen’s 
sons attain this recognition so frequently since inclusion in Who’s 
Who is won in many instances by writing, an ability nourished and 
fostered in the homes of clergymen. 

One may grant at once that the clergmen of 1870 represented 
in many respects the most educated and intelligent group in Amer- 
ica, for mass education had not become the rule at that time. How- 
ever, he would be foolish, indeed, who would insist that the biolog- 
ical inheritance of ministers’ sons is enormously superior to that of 
the sons of men engaged in other professions. 

In the light of the preceding table, it appears that the writers 
who assume that intelligence is inherited in precisely the same man- 
ner as are physical traits are proceeding in direct opposition to 
known facts of biology. 

Certainly, the assumption of a mental-physical parallelism in 
inheritance (unless one means structure by the term “mental,” 
which the writers in the Yearbook decidedly do not mean) is an un- 
warranted and rather questionable postulate from which to pro- 
ceed. 

It must be clear to the impartial reader that the two basic hy- 
potheses upon which much of the work in the Twenty-seventh Year- 
book is based are of very questionable validify. No one is able to 
bring unassailable evidence to demonstrate that mental tests meas- 
ure mentality. Nor is anyone able to demonstrate that mental traits 
are subject to the same laws of inheritance as are physical ones. 


*It is possible, of course, to attribute Visher’s findings to numerous other 
agencies. 
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LUTHER SHEELEIGH CRESSMAN 
University of Oregon 


ABSTRACT 

Churches with a ritual form of worship usually hold their members in the face 
of scientific developments better than those lacking this provision. The history of 
modernism and liberalism shows this decisively. These movements developed within 
Catholicism and Protestantism, respectively, following the application of the scien- 
tific method to the study of the Scriptures. Modernism may be defined as the atti- 
tude which holds a belief “to be true because it works” as opposed to the orthodox 
viewpoint “that it works because it is true.” Liberalism holds that beliefs must be 
tested by scientific criteria. Modernists wished to remain within the church while 
liberals tended to withdraw. The outstanding difference between Catholic and Prot- 
estant worship is the Mass, with all it signifies. The ritual of the Mass is found to be 
the differentiating element in these sharply contrasting developments within the two 
communions. The Catholic who once accepted the Mass became accustomed to the 
appropriate emotional response. Later when he doubted but acted as though his be- 
liefs were true, he experienced the same emotional response as before. This experi- 
ence gave rise to the modernist attitude. In supporting this argument we do not have 
cases of genuine modernists leaving the church of their own volition, and as far as 
we can discover the use of the scientific method in Catholicism regularly leads to 
modernism. 

Bishop Gore, of the Church of England, once found himself 
called upon to advise one of his country’s leading scientific men, a 
former devout worshiper in the Anglo-Catholic church. The caller 
had come to the bishop because he had lost his faith. The good 
bishop was a wise and gentle person and knew that this was no 
case for argument. He understood both human nature and the 
power of the majestic ritual of his church. So he advised his trou- 
bled friend to try an experiment; to continue to attend his church 
to worship, especially at the Mass, as he had always done in the 
days before he had lost his faith, and see if he did not regain the old 
sureness of conviction which he had lost. Some months later the 
bishop found his old friend again in his study. He had come to 
thank the bishop and to assure him that the experiment he had ad- 
vised had been completely successful, that once more he found him- 
self secure in the faith of his fathers The ritual had done 
its work. 

When one places the history of Catholicism with its dramatic 
ritual and liturgy beside the history of Protestantism, which has no 
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of the ties which bind Protestant communicants to their church and 
the vitality of the bonds which hold together the Catholic church 
and its communicants. In a conflict between the church and the in- 
dividual in the Catholic communion, the individual makes every ef- 
fort to remain within the bosom of his church, whereas in Protes- 
tantism he too often withdraws from his own denomination or 
from any church connection whatsoever. This is particularly true 
of the clergy. The history of modernism and liberalism throws par- 
ticular emphasis upon these contrasting tendencies. Both these de- 
velopments within the two great divisions of Christianity are the 
results of the use of the scientific method in the sacred studies. And 
they throw vivid light upon the réle played by ritual in determining 
the attitudes of the worshiper toward his church and its teaching. 

Both modernism and liberalism were the outgrowth of the ef- 
fort to apply the scientific method to the study of the Scriptures. 
This movement developed along strikingly different lines. Why did 
modernism develop within Catholicism and liberalism within Prot- 
estantism, two philosophies or methods of adjustment to the reli- 
gious life springing from the same source and yet showing such 
inherent contrasts? (The Catholic-worshiping element of the An- 
glican church must be classed with Catholicism, and the evangeli- 
cal section with Protestantism). 

Modernism can be quite definitely located in time and may be 
accurately defined. It is essential that historic modernism should 
not be confused with the contemporary religious attitude popularly 
known as modernism. Historic modernism claimed the right to use 
the scientific method in the study of the Scriptures. One might very 
well suppose that such an approach would lead to an abandonment 
of the orthodox position in regard to the cardinal articles of the 
faith, that is, those dealing with non-observable phenomena. But 
this by no means occurred. The conception of many of the events 
related in the Old Testament changed, but the basic elements of 
faith remained untouched. The church held that the worshiper de- 
rived benefit from his worship because his faith rested upon the 
truth divinely revealed. But the modernist found that he derived 
much the same results from his worship as he had before he lost his 
faith. In his exaltation he differed no whit from the orthodox com- 
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municant. The result was that the modernist who received such 
benefits identical with those of his orthodox brother, in order to ex- 
plain his anomalous position, was driven to the attitude that his 
faith was “true because it worked.” This was the exact opposite of 
the orthodox position that the faith “worked because it was true,” 
and of course the church fought it tooth and nail. And the mod- 
ernist found himself, as a result of his use of the scientific method, 
in a position which was pragmatically valuable but scientifically un- 
sound. He failed to see that he could get the same results from act- 
ing as though an article of faith were true as from a true proposition, 
because faith is a matter of the emotions and not the result of care- 
ful observation of measurable phenomena. The element of belief, 
not the objective truth, is the determining factor. 

Modernism, then, was a movement in Catholicism in which the 
proponents accepted the position that a proposition of faith “‘is true 
because it works,” and not that “it works because it is true.” This 
is, of course, only a skeleton statement of their position. Later, a 
body of explanations and justifications was developed, but the core 
of modernism is this method of adjustment which makes possible 
the acceptance of the faith by a method scientifically unsound. 

Liberalism, on the other hand, is a distinctive development of 
Protestantism. But it too resulted from the use of scientific meth- 
ods in the study of the Scriptures. It lead at first to a questioning 
of much of the content of the Old Testament. Later the same meth- 
ods were applied to the study of the New Testament with similar 
results. Next the cardinal articles of the faith became the subject 
of critical review. The results appear in such points as the symbol- 
ical interpretation of the virgin birth, the divinity of Jesus, the res- 
urrection of the body, etc. Gradually such attempts at interpreta- 
tion shade off into so-called social Christianity and then into social 
work. The social gospel rather than the worship of the deity 
through the church becomes the goal. Since social-work organiza- 
tions can do this work more effectively, many liberal ministers, 
sincerely anxious to promote this social gospel to which they have 
given their allegiance, find their way to the staffs of the social-work 
institutions. 

Where the modernist bends every effort toward remaining with- 
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_in the bosom of the church, the liberal tends to drop away. His at- 
titude is entirely different from that of the modernist who says that 
the Virgin Birth must be true because, if one acts as if it were, one 
receives the appropriate spiritual benefit. But the liberal, without 
a ritual, with only a reasoning approach to the truth or falsity of 
his faith, examines the virgin birth from the standpoint of biology 
and is forced to interpret it symbolically. The reason why these 
strikingly different developments resulted from using the same 
technique of study on the same material must be looked for in the 
different natures of these two great divisions of Christianity. 

One important difference between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, and one that is fundamental as a determinant in this divergent 
development, is the difference in the attitude toward the Bible. 
Protestantism has always used the Bible as the authoritative teach- 
er of the church. The church could only teach what the Bible pro- 
vided. The teaching function of the church was either denied or 
explicitly limited. Catholicism, however, lays great stress upon the 
teaching function of the church. The Catholic point of view main- 
tains that, because the church existed before the Bible, i.e., the 
New Testament, and ‘actually decided what should be included in 
it, and because the Holy Ghost constantly speaks through the 
church, the church is, therefore, the more important teacher. Noth- 
ing may be taught as mecessary to salvation which is not in the Bi- 
ble, but the right of interpretation of the Bible is reserved, not for 
the individual, but for the church. And the Bible is only a refer- 
ence point for this teaching. With the Scriptures in such a sec- 
ondary position, there developed a teaching church claiming the 
right to enunciate for its members the articles of faith. And so to 
the Catholic the justification for a belief lies in the fact that the 
church has taught it. And there has arisen the tendency to have 
two worlds, the world of observable phenomena subject to natural 
law and the world of the unseen with spiritual laws of its own. This 
is the attitude of great numbers of Catholic-minded Christians. 
But in Protestantism, in which the ultimate authority is the indi- 
vidual, there is a tendency to seek for rational explanations. Why 
has this been believed? Why should it be believed now? Such ques- 
tions are asked by liberal Protestants. 
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This division between faith and the intellectual examination of 
observable phenomena is fundamental in Catholicism. Modernism 
is concerned with this realm of faith and with nothing else. And 
the faith of the modernist is nourished by the ritual of the church. 
The center of this ritual is the Mass: for the celebration of the 
Mass the priest is specially and carefully trained. And in this rit- 
ual act, endlessly repeated, is summed up with consummate force 
and poetry all the teaching of the “Christian epic” wherein God’s 
own son died for man that man might have everlasting life. The 
appeal of this tense compelling ritual, charged with rich aesthetic 
values, is a manifold one. Its emotional effect upon the worshiper 
is the production of a certain mystic ecstasy, the “religious thrill,” 
as it has been called. And once this ecstasy has been experienced 
the worshiper is safe as far as his church goes. The folk saying, 
often invidious, that the Catholic church says, “Give me a child 
for the first seven years of its life and I do not care who has it for 
the rest” is a recognition of this fact. Protestantism has nothing 
of similar dramatic force with which to hold its adherents. The 
child who has been taught what to look for in the Mass has grown 
up a devout worshiper. The priest who first as a seminarian has 
worshiped, then as an ordained priest has offered the sacrifice of 
the Mass, knows this ecstasy. For him there are usually no in- 
tellectual or analytical considerations of the truth or falsity of his 
faith, only acceptance of the fact of the Mass with its dramatic ap- 
peal and strong emotional effect. 

The modernist, in his restless searching, fails to establish logi- 
cally the faith a wise church has taught. But while the search goes 
on he continues to say Mass as he always had before. The mod- 
ernist priest approaches the altar with as much reverence and awe as 
the orthodox, and with probably a more vivid yearning to win to 
the assuring presence of God than a priest who has never felt the 
awful uncertainty of doubt. As the celebrant says Mass, preparing 
himself by his confession of unworthiness before the altar steps, 
then gradually drawing ever nearer to the throne of God, in the 
awful moment of consecration and offering the divine sacrifice for 
man, he feels the very presence of God. He has gone through an 
ecstatic experience that is sealed to him forever by the caress of the 
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benediction and the thanksgiving for the privilege enjoyed. In the 
unfolding drama, pleading the infinite love of God for man, the 
priest plays the chief human réle and gives to it the same response 
as in the days before he ever questioned the articles of faith. If he 
plays his part in this drama in character, he has had no opportunity 
for thought concerning the /ogical truth of the implications of his 
acts. But he perceives. in his own response to it the emotional 
value of the service which he has just celebrated, and he finds that 
there is no difference between the present and the old days of faith. 
“Must it not be then,” he asks himself, “that these articles of faith 
are true, since when acting as though they were I feel them to be 
true?” And again the modernist is at one with the orthodox; both 
accept the articles of faith as true. 

_ The ritual centering about the Mass and all its manifold impli- 
cations is the principal feature which sets off Catholicism from 
Protestantism. This same ritual is the cause for the similarity of 
experience for priests of different points of view within Catholi- 
cism. And in this ritual must lie the explanation of the development 
of modernism as a different product from liberalism, although the 
mainspring of both attitudes was the use of the scientific method. 

In the ceremony of the Mass there are three factors, the be- 
liefs, the ritual, and the response of the worshipers. The ritual is 
but the trappings, the mere mechanics of worship. Why is this me- 
chanical factor the decisive one that results in the development of 
modernism, yet tends to confirm people in their old faiths and bind 
them to the church? Because when an emotional response is asso-' 
ciated with a certain form of ritual, the repetition of the ritual) 
arouses the same ecstasy which accompanied it at an earlier time. 

This is due to the general psychological principle that we re- 
spond to a repeated total situation or to a part of the original one | 
as though it were the entire original situation. In other words, a_ 
part may call forth a response given originally to the whole. This 
is called redintegration. Every response carries with it its emo- 
tional part. Thus the repetition of the ritual of the Mass, or of 
any distinctive part of it, releases the whole appropriate response 
of which the emotional ecstasy is a part. The long years in which 
the child is taught to become accustomed to the ritual of his church 
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until it becomes almost second nature with it makes well-nigh im- 
possible the separation of the Catholic-trained person from the 
church because too many stimuli release the old reactions. He ex- 
periences the old feelings associated formerly with the Mass, per- 
haps in spite of himself. There is probably no more convincing ar- 
gument than this experience. In the ritual of the Mass, to which 
the communicant has been accustomed since early childhood, hav- 
ing built up a certain pattern of behavior with its constituent emo- 
tional response, is found the mechanism which makes possible the 
anomalous position of modernism. His whole reaction to the Mass 
carries as a constituent part this “religious thrill,” or mystic ec- 
stasy, and whenever the pattern or even a part of it appears the 
emotional response is set free. 

Protestantism, by its very nature, makes such development im- 
possible. There is no ritual like the Mass, which carries the whole 
substance of the faith. The nearest thing, psychologically, which 
Protestantism has to offer is the evangelistic revival. But the lack 
of any ritual or liturgy to characterize a Protestant service, the 
close formal similarity of one Protestant service to another, or for 
that matter to any serious lecture with singing interspersed be- 
tween the various parts of the meeting, sets for it at the start an 
enormous handicap. Because Protestantism appeals to the “minds” 
of the people and lacks any definite pattern for worship, no psycho- 

, logical mechanism is established which will serve to hold its mem- 

( bers to the church once the intellectual grounds for belief are shat- 
tered by the use of the scientific method or for any other reason. If 
the Catholic should get away from the Mass, then he might be ex- 
pected to develop along the lines of liberalism. But once the pat- 
tern of the Mass is a part of his experience, then the recurrence of 
any element, or more accurately the central element, the ritual will 
tend to produce the appropriate response of which the emotion is 
a definite part. So the ritual becomes a conservative force which 
makes possible modernism, and keeps many in the church who 
would otherwise tend to drift away when they failed to find ob- 
jective proof of the truth of the articles of their faith. 

To substantiate this argument it is necessary to ask two ques- 
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tions: First, have we records of modernists leaving the church of 
their own will? The answer is no. In the great majority of cases 
the modernists have used every means at their disposal to remain 
within the church. They have only withdrawn under compulsion, 
protesting vigorously against the ecclesiastical power which forced 
them out. Liberalism, on the other hand, has made for voluntary , 
withdrawals because liberalism and religion are essentially contra-_ 
dictory terms. This was forcibly expressed by the psychologist, 
Dr. MacCurdy, when he said, “The church cannot afford to permit 
its members to be logical.”’ Religion deals with the supernatural, 
the unseen, matter of faith, and emotional allegiance, while liberal- 
ism in religion is an intellectual attempt to apply the tests of the 
objective, workaday, “profane” world to a non-objective world. 
There can be but one result of such an attempt, and the history of 
Protestantism provides profuse illustrations. One need but look 
over the staffs of settlement houses, social organizations, and other 
organizations which have for their aim some program of social amel- 
ioration and count the Protestant ministers who are on these staffs 
as a result of a liberalism which made extremely difficult or unde- 
sirable the continuance of their connection with organized religion. 
This is decidedly not the case with Catholicism. 

The second question is, Has the scientific approach in Catholi- 
cism regularly led to modernism? To answer this completely would 
require a record of every person concerned. The weakness here lies 
in trying to estimate experiences which undoubtedly in many cases 
never found objective expression. But numerous cases suggest 
what must have happened. There comes to mind at once the sud- 
den outburst of modernism in the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the scientific method began to be applied. The church 
fought its rebellious priests with every weapon at its disposal, us- 
ing excommunication when all else failed. And it is quite safe to 
surmise that, with the example of the fate of their leaders before 
them, many priests, and laymen, too, acted upon the principle that 
“it is folly to be wise” and were never heard from. This silence is 
no proof of the absence of modernist tendencies, especially when 
the church set such frightful penalties upon their expression. Fur- 
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thermore, intimate contact with priests reveals that in Catholicism 
today, scientific methods of study lead to the attitude of adjust- 
ment, “It is true because it works,” and that is modernism. 

Ritual, then, is the cause of the difference resulting from the 
use of the scientific method of study in Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. It is a powerful conservative force binding the members of a 
religion which invokes its aid so firmly to their faith that the ap- 
peal to reason is of no avail. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTION OF MOTHERS’ 
PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


ADA J. DAVIS 
North Carolina College for Women 


ABSTRACT 


The movement for mothers’ pensions in America grew out of a conference called 
by President Roosevelt in 1909, at which the dissatisfaction with the existing practice 
was brought to a focus. The first law was passed in Illinois in 1911, and now forty- 
two states have similar legislation. The varying provisions of the laws reveal the un- 
certainties of political action and the fortuitous aspects of the detailed enactments. 
The amounts allowed for each child vary to a degree not determined by any rational 
consideration of the needs. Similarly, the administration of the funds is variously 
provided for, and no scientific effort to discover the best method is evident. In con- 
sidering the promotion of the legislation, it is noteworthy that partisanship was 
avoided, the saving in taxation emphasized, and a humanitarian appeal stressed. The 
bearing of these facts on the theory of evolving institutions shows less of conscious 
trial and more of accidental compromise than the current formulations allow. 


The theoretical aspect of this study of the evolution of the in- 
stitution of mothers’ pensions in the United States follows, and is 
based upon the materials briefly set forth in the first part of this 
article. When the study was contemplated several problems sug- 
gested themselves to the writer. First, there was the problem of 
origin, which necessitated a consideration of the changing attitudes 
toward dependent children. Then the question arose as to the laws 
in different states, when they were enacted, what the amounts of 
the grants were, who was eligible for pension, and how adminis- 
tered. Finally, there was the problem of methods used in passing 
social legislation, the interest of political parties in the issue, and 
the degree of reliance upon lobbying and “propaganda.” The pres- 
entation of the natural history of the institution will consider the 
problems in the order just mentioned. 

Roosevelt, the instigator of the movement for conservation of 
natural resources in the United States, was directly responsible for 
the incident which set an already existing notion favoring conserva- 
tion of human as well as natural resources into rapid motion. Ac- 
cepting the invitation of the president, about two hundred men and 
women met in the city of Washington, January, 1909, and held 
what was known as the “White House Conference on the Care of 
Dependent Children.” The resolutions adopted by this conference 
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were important in developing sentiment favoring widows’ pensions 
and opposing the practice of placing dependent children in institu- 
tions, which were coming to be looked upon as places furnishing 
artificial, cold, inhuman surroundings, neither conducive to happi- 
ness nor suitable for the best mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of the child. 

Previous to the acceptance of the principle of pensions to wid- 
ows or to mothers whose husbands were incapable of supporting 
the family, several schemes for the care of dependent children were 
in effect. It was possible for the mother to work outside of the 
home or else bring work into the home in order to support the family 
and keep it together. On the other hand, she could be relieved of 
the burden of support by placing the children in public institutions 
or in some private family. 

Institutions for dependent and neglected children seemed to 
develop in response to local needs. As early as 1729 an institution 
was established in connection with Ursuline Convent in New Or- 
leans to shelter children orphaned through the Indian massacres. 
In 1740 Bethesda Orphan House for needy boys was built in 
Savannah, Georgia. Finally, as the evils of caring for children in 
almshouses became clear, private institutions were built. 

It was not until the formation of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 1875 that there was any 
really organized attempt to protect children. Charity organiza- 
tions, with interest centered largely in family relief, began about 
the same time. Later, the formation of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety, in 1883, gave new and added impetus to the movement. With 
the development of higher standards of child protective work the 
states have increasingly assumed as a public obligation the care of 
certain types of dependent children, and have constructed institu- 
tions alongside the growing number of private orphan homes, in- 
dustrial schools, and hospitals financed by churches and other pri- 
vate organizations. 

The idea of the placing-out of dependent children has spread 
rapidly since 1875. In 1923 there were as many as 198 specialized 
societies, located in all sections of the country, engaged in placing 
children in family homes. Many maternity homes, infant asylums, 
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juvenile courts, hospital service departments, and welfare societies 
also assumed the child-placing duties. Child-placing, which at first 
involved little more than merely finding a permanent place for the 
child to stay free of charge, now emphasizes continuous friendly, 
helpful, and official supervision of the child in the home. 

Since 1909 we have had for dependents another plan of assist- 
ance besides institutional care and placement in foster-homes. This 
type gives aid to the dependent family, and thus permits the chil- 
dren to remain in their own homes. The assumption upon which 
mothers’ pensions have been based so far in this country is that it 
is poor economy to have a system operating in which children are 
being separated from their mothers for reasons of poverty only. It 
is felt that normal children can best be brought up in the home. 
Today there is even a shifting from the opinion that physically 
handicapped children can best be cared for in institutions to a be- 
lief that they are particularly in need of individualized care in 
understanding homes. Mothers’ pensions aim to give sufficient aid 
to a family to make it possible for the mother to stay with her chil- 
dren and have time, energy, and patience to provide a suitable 
home, which may make possible such relationships between family 
members as may lead to a full development of personalities and to 
the desired discipline and control. 

The mothers’ pension system, by which is meant the main- 
tenance of dependent children in their homes by means of public 
funds, arose in 1911 when Illinois passed the first law. Since then 
it has developed to such an extent that in 1926 there were laws in 
forty-two states authorizing grants to dependent families. It is true 
that California, for some years before, had allowed to institutions 
$100 annually for the care of orphaned children and $75 for de- 
pendent half-orphans and abandoned children. Also, several states 
had made provision for furnishing books and clothing to needy 
children. Michigan and Oklahoma had gone so far as to pay for 
the support of the children. The only federal legislation for moth- 
ers’ aid is the Sheppard-Towner Act of 1923, which makes avail- 
able to states federal funds for reducing maternal and infant mor- 
tality and promoting the health of mothers and infants. State 
activities under this act are concerned with the better care of in- 
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fants to be achieved through the instruction of mothers. Its chief 
work has been done among isolated rural groups, whose need for 
medical and nursing service is more striking. The educational pro- 
gram is accomplished by lectures, informal talks, visual instruc- 
tion, and distribution of literature, posters, charts, and diet cards. 
In 1926 only five states were not co-operating under this federal 
provision. There has been, however, wide variation in the person- 
nel of administrative staffs in different states. 

The rapid spread and development of the idea of mothers’ aid 
suggests that in the matter of the care of dependents the states have 
felt that they could and should take some formulative stand in the 
matter of preventing poverty and separation of children from par- 
ents, especially since charity, which rarely deals with cases before 
there is destitution and degradation, has never been able to do ade- 
quate preventive work. 

The forty-two state laws existing in 1926 varied widely in 
names, administrative programs, eligibility requirements, amounts, 
and determination of amounts of grants made, and the age of chil- 
dren included. But there was agreement that the purpose of the 
law is to provide regular public aid to mothers with dependent chil- 
dren; and that before eligibility can be established there must be 
children and lack of sufficient means of support. 

Concerning eligibility one finds that in 1926 Connecticut, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Texas, and Utah provided that aid should 
be given only to mothers who were widows. Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Virginia laws 
stated that aid should be given to mothers who were widowed, de- 
serted, or divorced, or whose husbands were incapacitated physi- 
cally or mentally or who were in prison. Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Tennessee, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Vermont, Wyoming, and West Virginia gave aid to 
widowed mothers and mothers whose husbands had deserted or 
were incapacitated mentally or physically. Of these North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, and Vermont also included mothers whose husbands were 
in prison. Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania gave aid to mothers who were widowed or to 
those whose husbands were incapacitated. Of these Montana, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon also included those mothers whose hus- 
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bands were in some state penal institution. South Dakota gave aid 
to widowed and divorced mothers, and to those whose husbands 
were incapacitated or were in prison. Maine, Massachusetts, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Washington made any 
mother with dependent children eligible. Colorado and California 
included the father of dependent children as well as the mother. 
Indiana was a special case. It allowed any ward of the county 
board of children’s guardians to be placed in the mother’s care at 
the suggestion of the court or board. Among the states already 
mentioned Michigan, Nebraska, and Tennessee mentioned unmar- 
ried mothers among those who were eligible. 

The one point on which all states agreed was that widowed 
mothers were eligible. Furthermore, in all but five states mothers 
whose husbands were mentally or physically incapacitated were 
permitted to receive aid. Nine states gave aid to unmarried moth- 
ers. Fourteen provided for mothers whose husbands were incapaci- 
tated for earning a living, either because of being in prison or be- 
cause of being physically or mentally handicapped. 

In the matter of the age of children who might receive aid, 
there was also variation. Twelve states gave aid to children under 
fourteen. These states were Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. Twenty-five states provided for children 
under sixteen years of age. Idaho, Arkansas, and Washington set 
the age at fifteen, while Michigan and Tennessee included chil- 
dren as old as seventeen. 

In most states it has been recognized that the amount of the 
grant should be high enough to stimulate the development of fam- 
ily solidarity, self-reliance, and wholesome personalities. The aim 
is to protect the health and morals of family members; to secure 
regular school attendance; to assure an income necessary to main- 
tain health and efficiency; to secure work for the mother so that 
she will not be absent from home constantly; to attain a decent 
standard of living. 

In 1926 the laws of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Virginia, and Colorado provided that allowances were to be 
granted on the basis of the amount necessary for the family. In 
this group New York limited the grant to an amount not greater 
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than the cost of institutional care. In Connecticut grants were 
based on the budget plan. In Arizona the Welfare Board fixed the 
amount. For each child Vermont allowed $4.50, California $20.00, 
North Dakota $15.00, Nebraska $10.00, the maximum per family 
being $50.00, and Indiana $22.50. West Virginia provided a maxi- 
mum of $45.00 per family, Kansas $50.00, and Utah $40.00. In 
the following table the grants are made according to one child and 
additional children. Some states in addition set a maximum per 
family. According to this table, 10-5 is to be interpreted $10.00 
for one child and $5.00 for additional ones; 10—5—4 should be in- 
terpreted to mean $10.00 for one child, $5.00 for the second, and 
$4.00 for additional ones. 

A comparative study shows wide variation in the administra- 
tive provisions and their success in the different states having 
mothers’ pension laws. Usually they have sprung into existence 
without much time having been spent on the matter of preparing a 
statute that would function adequately. Very often the laws cannot 
be administered efficiently because the appropriations are not suf- 
ficient to care for all who request and need aid, or to give proper 
attention to the few who need aid most. For instance, in 1922 
Pennsylvania gave grants to 1,940 families; but 4,621 families, 
probably eligible, remained on the waiting-list. In practically no 
state are the appropriations adequate. The matter of supervision 
and investigation by well-trained, well-paid, full-time, and tactful 
officers is also an important factor in successful administration. 
Many supervisors, investigators, and administrative officers are 
politically appointed and unfamiliar with the work. Laws have 
little or nothing to say regarding either the quality or the quantity 
of workers necessary for effective administration. Then, too, many 
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North Carolina, with maximum $40.00 | 
Montana, with maximum $50.00 
Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Louisiana, with maximum $50.00 
Oregon, with maximum $60.00 
Missouri, with maximum $40.00....... 
Pennsylvania 

Wyoming 

Minnesota 

Nevada, with maximum $55.00... . 


of the laws do not provide state control but are administered by 
county officials. In Illinois, for instance, each county in 1926 was 
an independent administrative unit. The judge of the juvenile 
court in each county had the right to grant pensions and could, if 
he disapproved of the law, refuse to grant pensions, even if the 
funds had been appropriated by the county supervisors. On the 
other hand, if the judge approved of the law his hands might be 
tied if funds had not been provided for the purpose by the county 
supervisors. There is variation in the stress placed upon the use 
of the family-budget schedule in determining: what expenditures 
are necessary for the families whose needs vary according to differ- 
ences in nationality, standards of living, health, residence, and 
culture. 
The following table suggests differences found in the adminis- 
trative agency in the different states in 1926. 
Agency Administering States 
| 1. Arizona (state board acting on county 
board report) 
2. Maine (State Board of Charities directs 
municipal board) 

. Massachusetts (State Department Pub- 
1. Child Welfare Board. ...... lic Welfare directs overseers of poor) 
. New York (local board) 
. Vermont (Department of Public Welfare) 
. Virginia (county or city board or court 

caring for dependents) 

. California (Bureau of C-Aid) 
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. Arkansas’ 11. Oregon 

. Colorado 12. Wisconsin 

. Illinois 13. Washington 

. Ohio 14. Idaho (probate) 

. Iowa 15. West Virginia (county) 
. Louisiana 16. North Dakota 

. Michigan 17. Oklahoma (county) 
Minnesota 18. S. Dakota (county) 

. Nebraska 19. Montana (district) 

. Tennessee 


1. Florida . North Carolina 
. Kansas . Texas 

. County commissioners . Maryland . Utah 

. Missouri . Wyoming 

. Nevada 


. County Board of Children’s { 1. Indiana 
Guardians \ 2. New Jersey 
1. Delaware (state board) 


2. Pennsylvania (county) 
3. Rhode Island (local board) 


. Juvenile court, or, if one does 
not exist, county or district 


0D ANEW W 


6. State Board of Education 1. New Hampshire 
. State agent (term 2 years).... 1. Connecticut 


Spatial representation of these facts gives a key for interpreta- 
tion and shows that the progress has not been made in any particu- 
lar direction. Contiguity of states seems to have no effect whatso- 
ever upon the content of the law as to who should be aided. The 
details of the laws seem to be the result of the accident of the per- 
sonnel of the committee in charge and the compromises which they 
arrived at, rather than any dependence upon the science of sociol- 
ogy or social psychology. So far as allowances are concerned, maps 
show clearly that there is no correlation between the amount pro- 
. vided and the year the law was first passed, or between the amount 
of the grant and the location of the state. Each group interested in 
the passage of the law has aimed to secure from the legislature as 
much as it could for children as old as possible. What amount and 
what ages were written into the law depended rather upon com- 
mittee personnel than upon science. Only a few states, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Colorado, based ap- 
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propriations upon the amount necessary. Connecticut is the only 
state whose law itemizes the allowance upon a family-budget 
schedule. Of course the fixing of definite amounts even for these 
items makes the program more or less inflexible. In most states the 
maximum that may be assigned to one family does not surpass 
$50, and the average lies between $21 and $45. 

Similarly, a spatial representation of the years in which first 
laws were passed in various states is interesting. It clearly shows 
that the ecological factors we would expect to enter in the matter 
of diffusion do not in this case. Aside from the central section of 
the country, where laws were passed mostly between 1917 and 
1919, and the absence of any laws in the block of states in the 
South, there seems to be no dependence upon geographical location 
in the matter of the time the laws appeared. It is helpful here to 
think of Faris’ distinction between community and the social move- 
ment: community is a spatial concept, but the social movement 
goes on quite independently of spatial limitations or relations. If 
there were sufficient time and interest, one could perhaps discover 
why states passed laws when they did, but without special study 
the map showing the time when such laws were passed is of little 
help except negatively. 

Considering the matter of methods used to secure mothers’ 
pension legislation, it is important to note that advocates of such 
measures were particularly anxious and worked hard to keep the 
issue from becoming a party issue. Mothers’ pension laws have 
passed because of strong emotional public opinion in their favor; 
because of effective lobbying; and because of the number and 
strength of organizations whose appeals to legislators, of whatever 
party, could not be ignored. Although there were opponents in the 
legislature and outside of it, opposition was unorganized, and as a 
result little difficulty and few obstacles had to be met by the pro- 
moters. There was nothing inherent in the idea to stir up any group 
or crystallize opposition in any definite organization. 

If it had been a measure that would interfere in any way with 
economic interests, then we could have predicted an effectively 
organized opposition with a strong lobby, and we should have been 
able to find in one of the political parties some evidence as to 
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whether they opposed or indorsed the idea. When social legislation 
such as that concerning child labor is being considered, we experi- 
ence reactions on the part of legislators quite different from the 
case we are now considering. 

Mothers’ pensions were supposed to bring relief to many needy 
families without any increased burden on the taxpayer. They were 
to cost considerably less than the institutional care of the child, 
and at the same time were to make it possible for the child to have 
the protective care and attention of the mother in the home. The 
principle that the home is the only fit place in which to rear chil- 
dren was rarely questioned. With legislators at the very beginning 
in favor of the underlying principle of mothers’ pensions, with no 
particular disturbing economic effects to be expected from such 
laws, and with no threat of any further drain on the tax-paying 
people of the state, there was a very wide acceptance of the idea. 
In less than twelve years forty-two states had passed pension laws 
for mothers with dependent children. 

Pension legislation in general tends to become a question of 
party advantage because of the voting strength of those interested. 
This tendency was apparent in the pensioning of old soldiers. Both 
parties have aimed to win votes by favoring and advocating in- 
creasing pensions for soldiers. Likewise in the case of mothers’ 
pensions votes were to be secured or lost for the party which re- 
spectively supported or ignored it. And even if the parties lost no 
votes they could not afford to lose the good will of the women who 
are capable of affecting political affairs by other methods than by 
voting. “They are able to talk,”’ says Michels. No doubt mothers’ 
pension legislation will increasingly become a question of party 
advantage. The main point of comparison between mothers’ and 
soldiers’ pensions is that the grants to voters tend to be raised 
without any consideration of an adequate return to the state. Mary 
E. Richmond,’ writing in the Survey, calls attention to the fact 
that the phrase “endowment of motherhood” is already being 
taken up by shrewd politicians who may give it a significance and 
a popular power that its originators never intended. 

* In class lecture, summer, 1927, University of Chicago. 

? Mary E. Richmond, “Motherhood and Pensions,” Survey, XXIX (March 1, 
1913), 174-78. 
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‘Mothers’ pensions” appeared in the platforms of some politi- 
cal parties as early as 1913. In Missouri it was in the platform of 
the Progressive party. In Wisconsin the Republican party advo- 
cated a state-wide application of the local measures. In California 
both Republican and Democratic parties accepted it. 

Most effective in their influence were the organizations working 
from outside upon legislators. Powerful advocates and strongly or- 
ganized movements carried legislation far in lowa, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, and Tennessee. In 
Pennsylvania the Federation of Women’s Clubs sponsored the 
movement, and the League of Women Voters voiced an interest in 
increasing the appropriations. The Delineator carried on a jour- 
nalistic campaign in the interest of the legislation. Following the 
efforts of Judge Lindsey, Colorado passed its law by popular refer- 
endum. 

The following paragraph is a sample of the sort of letters sent 
to convince and impress legislators and mothers’ congresses: 

The state is a parent, and as a wise and gentle and kind and loving parent 
should beam down upon each child alike. At the knee of this great, just, loving 
mother or father no child should beg in vain. The bounties of opportunity and 
reward should flow therefrom freely and gladly into each life upon this fair 
continent. It is not for you and me to struggle and travail under the masks of 
institutions of charity and benevolent organization, that the children of this 
parent may have light and love.. From the fountain head—The State—all 
benefits should issue. We, the mothers of the land, should go in a body and 
make the appeal for what we wish, then stand aside and rejoice as we see our 
desires expressed, just gifts given by a loving father, received equally by chil- 
dren.* 


In spite of the fact that there was practically no opposition to 
the issue (except from charity organization workers), we see that 
it takes time, effort, and finesse to bring people to the point where 
they are willing not only to leave the traditional but to become 
actively engaged in such phases of the movement as will finally 
bring about a new order. 

The social movernent aims to bring about change by breaking 
up the inertia, or conservative tendency, which makes one content 
to go on doing the thing now in process. It may also be said to be 


* Mary E. Richmond, “Mothers and Pensions,” Survey, XXIX (March 1, 1913), 
774-80. 
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scattered because it draws its members from many different and 
widely separated sections; and in spite of the fact that it may not 
always be without a spatial aspect, it very often operates inde- 
pendently of space. 

At first it consists of a small but energetic minority. Since it is 
a minority it cannot risk becoming partisan. To do so would be to 
incur immediate and automatic opposition from the other political 
party. In addition there would be no hope of retaining all of the 
members of the dominant party favoring the measure as a party is- 
sue. Many of these would resist because of inertia. For this reason 
it is to the interest of the promoters to keep such a measure as 
mothers’ pension nonpartisan. 

If it is to the advantage of the measure to be nonpartisan, then 
we find that the method of proceeding is by the development of an 
effective lobby with its dependence upon agitation and the publicity 
often called “propaganda.” The press and many women’s clubs 
from the very beginning were active in making appeals to the pub- 
lic to pass the pension law which they believed would bring great 
relief and eliminate many evils. The materials given wide publicity 
pictured broken homes with children separated from parents, moth- 
ers overworked with bad results to themselves and children, and 
crowded homes sheltering undernourished and handicapped chil- 
dren. It was urged that these matters, upon which there was 
agreement, be considered first rather than the few and relatively 
unimportant differences. The chief opponents to the mothers’ pen- 
sion were social workers whose chief arguments were that (1) it 
could not be called pension since it was merely relief, and (2) 
there was no reason to suppose that public initiative would be more 
effective than private. There may have been an element of selfish- 
ness, due to vested interests, in the opposition of social workers; 
but it was probably much less a case of fear of losing a position 
than it was a belief in the existing order, and a traditional fear and 
dislike of governmental control. 

The characteristic method of securing and controlling legisla- 
tion favorable to the minority group, the method used in the case 
of mothers’ pension promoters, is exemplified in the following ac- 
count, one of a series of articles by Arthur Sears Henning appear- 
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ing in the Chicago Daily Tribune during the month of July, 1927, 
on the Catholic church propaganda. 


In the National Catholic Welfare Conference, occupying a great building 
in Washington and expending $175,000 a year, we see the Roman Catholic 
“church in action” in the dissemination of propaganda, the molding of public 
opinion and the influence of legislation and administration. 

This body acts as the intermediary between the Catholic church and the 
government in a multitude of matters pertaining to the relations of church 
and state. It fights proposed legislation inimical to the doctrine and the insti- 
tutional interests of the church. It actively promotes moral and social reforms, 
and otherwise brings the influence of the church to bear upon the solution of 
public problems, 

“Issues of public morality, public education, issues that vitally touch the 
rights and well-being of the Catholic church are constantiy the subject of fed- 
eral legislation,” says Charles A. McMahon in a leaflet issued by the conference 
to explain its activities. “Just as soon as we begin to talk about such subjects 
as Catholic education, the Catholic press, immigrant aid, Americanization, the 
industrial problem, the divorce evil, social justice, birth control, girls’ and 
boys’ welfare, training for social service, and topics of kindred character we 
are compelled at once to regard them in the light of their interest to the whole 
Catholic body as well as to the public at large.” 

The conference in eight years of its existence has mobilized Catholic 
thought and influence in defense of parochial schools from inimical legislation, 
as in the case of the Oregon school law, which the organization successfully 
fought through the courts, the Supreme Court declaring the law unconstitu- 
tional. It has aggressively fought the creation of a federal department of 
education which it regards the entering wedge to federal interference with 
parochial schools. 


In summarizing we may indicate the bearing of the foregoing 
facts on the theory of the evolution of an institution. In describing 
the process we have, first, a condition of restlessness, a groping 
about, a dissatisfaction and a desire for something to satisfy it. 
This condition of unrest is expressed in unorganized strivings and 
attempts to discover what it is that may give definiteness to the 
longings. 

This feeling is then extended to wider areas, and among spa- 
tially separated individuals there develops a group consciousness 
and a realization of the scope of the difficulty. 

This stage is followed by a coming together and organization. 
The organization then is launched upon a program of agitation and 
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publicity (sometimes called “propaganda’’). The earliest attempt 
at legislation is by means’of establishing an effective lobby. A bill 
is finally introduced into the legislature and is referred to a com- 
mittee for hearing. Later it is debated before the legislature. 

The need is met when a political institution, legislative and ex- 
ecutive in nature, is established. What really happens to the law 
depends upon the unique constellation of interests and person- 
alities involved in the situation at the particular time it is being 
considered. This fact is proved by the wide diversity of the laws 
which have no correlation to the economic character of the state 
and no correlation between the date of passage of the law and 
the degree of approximation to approved standards, and by the 
haphazard fashion in which they develop. We may assume that 
the results would have been quite different in any case if the pro- 
posed law had come up a year earlier or a year later with a differ- 
ent group of people pushing the legislation. There has been little 
reliance upon scientific investigation. The laws are the result of 
the compromises of personalities. 

The evolution of an institution as revealed in this study of the 
laws on mothers’ pensions in forty-two states stands in striking 
contrast to Cooley’s statement of the tentative process. Cooley 
says: 


The growth of social forms is for the most part roughly analogous to that 
of the wild-grape vine which has extended itself over trellises and fences and 
into trees in my backyard. This vine has received from its ancestry a certain 
system of tendencies These tendrils revolve slowly through the air, 
and when one touches an obstacle, as a wire or a branch, it hooks itself about 
it and draws up in the form of a spiral spring, pulling the shoot up after it. A 
shoot which thus gets a hold grows rapidly and sends out more tendrils; if it 
fails to get a hold it by and by sags down and ceases to grow. Thus it feels its 
way and has a system of behavior which insures its growth along the line of 
successful experiment. 

So in the human world we find that forms of life tending to act in certain 
ways come into contact with situations which stimulate some of their activities 
and repress others. Those that are stimulated increase, this increase acts upon 
the structures involved in it—usually to augment their growth—and so 4 
“selective” development is set in motion.* 


*C. Cooley, Social Process, pp. 8-9. 
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The social process, according to Cooley, is a matter of “successful 
experiment” and “selective:development.” A social expedient is 
worked out by experience. Through trial and error the best always 
survives and the good will remain. 

We are less optimistic about the degree of progress and selec- 
tion and successful experiment operating in the social process 
when we take the case of mothers’ pensions into consideration. We 
are more impressed by the inflexibility of a social institution or a 
law than we are by the process of successful experiment or selec- 
tion. An institution once established is easily changed only in a 
crisis, and is not always changed then. The Cooley Hegelianism is 
altered when one understands how conflict of groups, inertia, and 
conservatism of vested interests make progressive change of insti- 
tutions difficult. The experience of one state seems to have little 
appreciable effect upon the evolution of laws in others. One ob- 
serves little consideration of approved standards and little interest 
in scientific formulations. 

The law, once passed, becomes a part of the fixed structure of 
the social organization, which remains unchanged until changing 
conditions produce new necessities for readjustment; then the 
whole cycle is repeated. It is always possible for a Hegelian op- 
timist to feel and assert that in the long run the haphazard experi- 
ments may eventually be integrated, but the fixed nature of insti- 
tutions, when looked at realistically, gives more emphasis to the 
accidents (unpredictable happenings ) attending the formulation of 
the crystallized legal or institutional enactment. 

The existence of mothers’ pensions is the obvious repudiation 
of the implications of laissez faire. No legislation is more com- 
pletely a denial of the Spencerian doctrine than the law which pays 
a woman money because she could not get along with her husband. 
Here we have a sort of reversed “cultural lag.” The “adaptive 
culture” will, when the implications of the legislation are speci- 
fically realized, eventually force the redefinition of social and poli- 
tical philosophy. 
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THE TRANSMUTATION OF MOTIVATION 


HORNELL HART 
Bryn Mawr College 


ABSTRACT 


Einstein’s demonstration of the fundamental identity of differing forms of phys- 
ical energy has a parallel in social forces. Experiment has demonstrated that internal 
bodily activities afford little or no evidence of emotions as characteristically different 
states of the organism. Emotions are differing conscious forms of one basic reality— 
nervous energy. Its bodily expressions are (1) symptoms of modified metabolism: 
(2) disorganized safety-valve movements; (3) signals; (4) organized actions with 
reference to the stimulus. No matter what the emotion, any of the metabolism and 
safety-valve reactions may occur: the differences between the various emotions de- 
pend upon attitudes, determined by (1) energy reserves; (2) innate prepotency; (3) 
emotional linkages; (4) intellectual conceptions. Positive attitudes, or wants, regard 
stimuli as promising: enthusiasm, love, or elation results, according to what type of 
functional relation with the stimulus is contemplated. In neutral attitudes the energy 
takes the form of mirth. Negative attitudes, regarding stimuli as menacing, result in 
fear, grief, rage, etc., according to the type of avoidance, acceptance, or attack reac- 
tion contemplated. These attitudes are taken by the “expanded personality”—the or- 
ganism plus the objects, persons, ideas, and institutions toward which the person acts 
as though they were extensions of his organism. This theory opens the way to trans- 
mutation of motivation. Opposition arises from three groups: (1) instinctivists re- 
gard instincts as independent elements in motivation, but a better account of innate 
sources of attitudes may be developed from the principle that the motive of life is to 


function; (2) gland enthusiasts have exaggerated one factor in attitude formation; 
(3) behaviorists deny the scientific validity of attitude concepts but persist in using 
them; creative synthesis with this group might be achieved by regarding subjective 
interpretation as essential to social science but as becoming scientific only when it re- 
sults in conclusions which may be tested in objectively verifiable terms. 


What Einstein has taken the lead in doing for physics, a num- 
ber of thinkers have been doing in an almost unnoticed way in so- 
cial psychology. Einstein has shown that electricity and gravita- 
tion may be conceived as forms of one fundamental phenomenon: 
diverse as they at first appear, he has shown them to be essentially 
identical. In proving this, Einstein has simply carried farther a 
development which has long been going on in physics and chemis- 
try. Light, heat, momentum, electricity, and the other forms of 
energy appeared at first as independent entities; research has 
demonstrated progressively that they are mere interchangeable 
forms of one basic reality. Similarly, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
iron, and the other chemical elements were long considered as es- 
sentially distinct and untransmutable, but recent research has 
shown that they also are but variants of the same basic reality— 


electrical energy. 
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Like the forms of physical energy, social forces have been re- 
garded as independent entities, irreducible to common terms. 
Whether termed instincts, wants, interests, or wishes, these moti- 
vators of social behavior have been listed independently, as though 
each had a separate existence and were untransmutable into the 
others. Quite recently, however, psychology and sociology have 
been discovering that social forces, like chemical elements and like 
the forms of physical energy, have much more in common than had 
hitherto been supposed. Professor Robert S. Woodworth, of Co- 
lumbia, has summarized as follows some of the psychological dis- 
coveries in this field: 


Cannon finds the same internal changes in fear and rage, as well as in 
states of “being all keyed up” for strenuous activity, which states cannot 
properly be called either fear or rage. All serious and thorough experimental 
efforts to discover a characteristic bodily expression for each emotion have 
failed. Shepard found that “feelings cannot be classified on the basis of vaso- 
motor and heart rate changes In short, all moderate nervous activity 
tends to constrict the peripheral vessels and to increase the volume and size 
of pulse in the brain.” Landis, introducing into the laboratory a variety of 
often drastic emotional situations, was unable to find differential patterns of 
response, either from the vascular organs or from the muscles of facial ex- 
pression, while Brunswick found the same lack of characteristic patterns in 
the field of gastrointestinal reactions. Similarly the students of the psycho- 
galvanic reaction have not reported different types of response for different 
specific emotions 

Experimental studies of internal bodily activities, we might say, afford 
plenty of evidence of emotion, but little or none of the emotions as character- 
istically different states of the organism. This conclusion should, indeed, be ac- 
cepted with some reserve, since laughter seems an exception, and since a strong 
sex emotion, unhampered by embarrassment, has perhaps not yet been ex- 
amined under laboratory conditions.* 


The following hypothesis, built up inductively in interaction 
with concrete instances too voluminous to be presented in this ar- 
ticle,’ explores certain possibilities for a theory of social forces con- 
sistent with the foregoing findings. In brief, the hypothesis is that 


' *“How Emotions Are Identified and Classified,” by Robert S. Woodworth, Feel- 
mgs and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium (1928), p. 224. See Allport, Social 
Psychology (1924), p. 91. 

*Some of the instances on which this hypothesis is based will be found in the 
author’s The Science of Social Relations (Henry Holt & Co., 1927). 
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emotions are merely differing conscious forms of one basic reality— 
nervous energy. The human organism, when stimulated in certain 
ways, generates or liberates varying quantities of energy, whose 
presence is accompanied by external and internal bodily symptoms. 
These symptoms of increased nervous energy are of four types: 
first, changes directly related to the modified metabolism involved 
in the increased generation of nervous energy; second, disorgan- 
ized safety-valve movements serving to carry off overflows of excess 
energy; third, movements and changes signaling the emotional con- 
dition to opponents, victims, allies, associates, and potential help- 
ers; and, fourth, organized, usually purposive, movements carrying 
the organism into action in relation to the stimulus. Of the bodily 
changes related to the metabolism which releases increased energy, 
illustrations may be found in more rapid pulse beat, deeper respira- 
tion, release of sugar into the blood, increased secretion by ductless 
glands, and the like. Disorganized safety-valve movements include 
such symptoms as rapid pacing of the floor, jumping up and down, 
gesturing with the hands, and convulsive movements of the viscera 
and of the body in general. Reactions which probably belong in 
some ways to the two foregoing classes, but which have actually 
come to function as signals of emotional condition, include utter- 
ance of articulate or inarticulate sounds, flushing, paling, weeping, 
bristling of the hair, and distortion of the facial muscles. The 
fourth class of reactions associated with heightened emotional 
energy includes all the various organized actions with reference 
to the stimulus, such as avoidance, approach, manipulation, attack, 
embracing, and devouring. 

No matter what the emotion, if it is strong enough, practically 
any of the metabolism and safety-valve reactions may occur: 
one “trembles” with excitement, “shudders” with dread, or “quiv- 
ers” with rage; one “sighs” for love, “gasps” with surprise; 
“catches one’s breath” in fear, and “breaths heavily” in anger; one 
weeps for joy, for mirth, or for grief; one flushes with pleasure, 
mortification, laughter, love, or anger; one utters spasmodic vocali- 
zations in grief, hilarity, enthusiasm, fear, and love. Moreover, the 
organized reactions are apt also to be behavioristically indistin- 
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guishable in various emotions:* flexion of the arm may mean a 
blow, a caress, warding off a menace, beckoning, or leading the 
cheering; impassioned verbal behavior may involve pleas for 
mercy, denunciation, a proposal of marriage, or exuberance over a 
triumph; frantic clasping of the stimulating person may mean the 
terror of a drowning victim, the ardor of the triumphant lover, or 
the wrath of the wrestling assailant. 

What, then, determines the nature of the emotion experienced? 
In defiance of the behaviorists, it is suggested that the differences 
between the various emotions depend upon the attitudes of the 
stimulated personality toward the stimulus. By “attitude” is meant 
the incipient, latent, or contemplated organized reaction of the per- 
sonality with reference to the stimulus. Attitudes, thus defined, are 
determined by four factors: (1) abundance or depletion of reserve 
energy in the organism; (2) innately prepotent types of reaction; 
(3) emotional linkages and habits due to past experiences; and 
(4) intellectual conceptions as to the nature of the stimulus. Three 
general types of attitudes toward stimuli may be distinguished— 
positive, neutral, and negative. The positive attitudes are called 
“wants”; they regard the stimulus as promising and seek closer 
functional relations with it. Negative attitudes regard the stimu- 
lus as menacing, and seek to avoid it or to destroy it. The names of 
the various emotions are merely labels indicating the particular 
types of latent, incipient, or contemplated reaction. Toward stimu- 
li which we “‘want”’ we call the emotion “enthusiasm”’ if the energy 
is tentatively focused toward working co-operatively with the stim- 
ulus; we call it “love” if the energy is tentatively directed toward 
being with, mating with, or benefiting the stimulus. If the stimulus 
is promising but there is no immediate call for applied utilization 
of the energy, it escapes in quite unorganized ways, and we call the 
emotion “elation.” 

Suppose the stimulus is regarded as practically neutral—as 
neither menacing nor promising benefit—and yet it generates emo- 
tional energy. In this case the energy escapes in unorganized safe- 
ty-valve and signaling forms-——spasmodic ejaculation of sound, 


* Cf. Woodworth, op. cit. 
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distortion of the face and body, slapping of the thigh, reddening of 
the face, tears, and the like—and we call the emotion “mirth.” 

Toward stimuli regarded by the personality as menacing, the 
basic reactions are (1) disorganized or incipient escape efforts, (2) 
helpless acceptance, (3) disorganized or incipient attack, and (4) 
intelligent focusing of resources to cope with the stimuli. The in- 
cipient and disorganized escape or avoidance reactions involve 
“fear.” Helpless acceptance of a stimulus in the process of damag- 
ing a personality, where the energy escapes in disorganized sounds, 
bodily writhings, facial contortions, and the like, is called “suffer- 
ing.” If the damage has been completed but is still disturbing the 
personality, the emotional reactions may be called “grief” or, if the 
damage is extensive enough, “despair.” If the nervous energy 
roused by a stimulus regarded as menacing flows into an actual at- 
tack, but at the same time overflows into incoherent vocalizations, 
gestures, vasomotor reactions, and the like, the emotion is called 
“anger.” If similar reactions are baffled and find their entire outlet 
in symbolic, gestural, or verbal attack and in other overflow reac- 
tions, the emotion is called “rage.” 

The saint (defining that term in the best sense) is the person 
who has so developed his personality that menacing stimuli con- 
sistently draw out enthusiasm, love, courage, and other creative 
reactions rather than anger, fear, and despair. 

D. T. Howard would restrict the term “emotional behavior” to 
the disorganized type of reactions.* The foregoing analysis, how- 
ever, leads to the recognition that two different variables are in- 
volved: first, the amount of nervous energy pouring through the 
personality; and, second, the proportion of that energy which es- 
capes in disorganized overflow and signal reactions as compared 
with the amount directed into organized action-patterns. When a 
large amount of energy flows out in the disorganized reactions, the 
behavior may be termed “sentimental” or even “hysterical.” Well- 
integrated personalities, however, may develop intense currents of 
nervous energy, accompanied by profound metabolic symptoms, 
and at the same time may pour the entire stream into highly organ- 


*“A Functional Theory of the Emotions,” Feelings and Emotions: The Wit- 
tenberg Symposium (1928), pp. 140-42. 
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ized action-patterns with a minimum of purposeless overflow. The 
great artist, for example, makes his highest achievements by such 
controlled use of intense energy. 

“Joy” or “happiness” will be found to consist in those states in 
which the emotional energy flows abundantly and freely, through 
organized or disorganized channels acceptable to the complete per- 
sonality, as in elation, enthusiasm, love, and the like, without the 
inner conflict and thwarting involved in fear, grief, and despair. 

In the foregoing analysis, the reaction is said to be given, not 
by the organism, as the behaviorists would have it, but by the “per- 
sonality.” The reason for this is that the stimulus frequently 
menaces or promises to benefit, not the organism, but certain ob- 
jects, persons, ideas, or institutions toward which the personality 
reacts as it would toward its organism. Take the bone from the 
dog, spill soup on the lady’s dress, speak disparagingly of the man’s 
automobile, admire the handiwork of the artist, and the emotional 
reactions will be of the same types produced by analogous stimuli 
applied to the bodies of those individuals. Menace the cub of a 
lioness, praise the daughter of the proud parent, sneer at a dear 


friend of your hearer, and the reactions are of the type to be ex- 
pected from stimuli applied to annexes or extensions of their or- 
ganisms. If Senator Heflin attacks the Catholic church, or if a 
foreign artist discovers that America has produced magnificent 
architecture, the people of whose personalities Catholicism and 
America are vital parts react emotionally as if their bodies had been 
attacked or admired. The personality, or if a distinctive expression 


”? 


is preferred, the “expanded personality,” includes, then, the or- 
ganism, plus the objects, persons, ideas, and institutions in rela- 
tion to which the individual gives the emotional reactions that he 
gives in relation to his organism. 

The crucial significance of such a theory of social forces lies in 
the fact that it opens the way to the transmutation of motivation. 
Since the qualitative differences between emotions are due, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, to the attitudes taken by the personality 
toward the stimulus, it follows that the emotions can be funda- 
mentally altered if the attitudes can be changed. This bears vitally 
in two ways upon social welfare: first, in relation to social control, 
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it predicates that it is possible, in the long run, by modifying atti- 
tudes, to transmute anger, hatred, fear, and other socially destruc- 
tive emotions into harmless forms or into co-operative enthusiasm 
and loyalty; second, in relation to individual happiness, it predi- 
cates the long-run possibility of transmuting fear, despair, suffer- 
ing, and other misery reactions into joyful types of emotion. 

This emotional transmutation involves a shift of emphasis 
from the mere changing of the stimulus to the alteration of the 
reacting personality: it suggests that while increases in economic 
income, improvements in health, and other changes in environ- 
mental stimuli are vitally important, they need to be adjusted to 
the supreme consideratian of creating in the personality those atti- 
tudes which will find the promising aspects of whatever stimuli 
present themselves, and thus react with co-operative and joyful 
emotions. While stimuli differ objectively in their actual menace to 
the personality, ample instances testify that it is possible, by a mere 
change of attitude, to change into promise the apparent menace 
involved in sickness, loss of one’s position, antagonistic criticism 
from others, or in any of the stimuli which usually generate fear, 
anger, or despair. 

Opposition to such a theory of social forces will be found to 
arise from at least three sources: first, the contention of naive and 
even of critical instinctivists that -he emotions are correlates of 
innate action-patterns or of innate drives to action; second, the 
ductless gland contention that endocrines dominate personality; 
third, the behavioristic contention that “conditioning” determines 
motivation to the total exclusion of any conscious evaluation of the 
stimulus, and the behavioristic denial of the scientific validity of 
using attitude concepts in the sense herein defined. 

The first group of objectors is the instinctivists. Some people 
say that fundamental improvements in society are impossible be- 
cause “human nature cannot be changed.”’ When used to oppose 
economic programs depending upon other motives than the getting 
of power and money, this argument implies belief in the innate 
rigidity of such assumed “instincts” as acquisitiveness and domi- 
nation; when used to oppose peace programs it assumes pugnacity 
as an ineradicable innate human motivator. Other connections in 
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which this type of argument has recently been used have included 
assumptions of innate racial antipathy, innate monogamistic im- 
pulse, and innate promiscuity. 

Leading exponents of instinct theories, such as James and 
McDougall, would not have been guilty of any such assumption, 
for they have regarded instincts, not as definite, rigid, unlearned 
behavior patterns, but as plastic, modifiable tendencies, driving the 
organism toward action in certain general directions.° Even this 
conception, however, is inconsistent with the facts summarized by 
Woodworth at the beginning of this article. How then shall we 
conceive of the part played by innate structure in determining the 
quality and the direction of human motivation? 

Hunger and sex-craving may be taken as indubitably funda- 
mental human drives. We have a gastronomic system, and a pow- 
erful longing to use it in all the ways for which it is fitted. But the 
actual behavior through which this system functions is modified by 
such cultural and habitual patterns as likings and aversions for 
particular foods, taboos, beauty diets, religious fasts, hunger 
strikes, and pie-eating contests. We have a reproductive system, 
and powerful longings to use it in ways for which it is fitted. But 
the actual behavior through which this system functions is modified 
by such cultural and habitual patterns as modesty, religious celi- 
bacy, polygamy, narcissism, homosexuality, and divorce legisla- 
tion. Healthy people have also powerful longings to use in ways 
for which they are fitted their legs, lungs, vocal cords, eyes, brains, 
children, automobiles, tools, literary ability, and so on indefinitely. 
If one can give a complete list of all the innate structures of the or- 
ganism and of the ways in which they can function consciously— 
all of the skeletal, muscular, glandular, circulatory, digestive, and 
nervous structures, and of the conscious activities of which they 
are capable—then one might give a complete list of innate motive 
tendencies. But it is far simpler, and scientifically much more use- 
ful and more satisfying, to summarize this cumbersome enumera- 
tion by the fundamental principle: The motive of life is to func- 
tion. 

But how about the pain nerves? If: functioning is in itself 


"Floyd House, The Range of Social Theory (1929), pp. 127-33 and 186-99. 
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pleasurable, why not enjoy pain? Two answers solve this objec- 
tion. First, we do enjoy pain often enough to reinforce the general 
principle. Second, painful functioning, as far as it is actually 
shunned, serves as a safety device to warn of impending menace to 
future functioning. Pain, weariness, fear, horror, disgust, mortifi- 
cation, humiliation—or any other kind of unpleasantness in func- 
tion—means: “This kind or amount of functioning has proved 
dangerous to individuals or to the group or to the species!” “This 
functioning does not fit in with your surroundings!” or “Someone 
or something outside you is functioning in a way which does not 
fit with your functioning—something is damaging or menacing 
you!” On the other hand, special surges of joy are apt to mean 
that the type of functioning involved has been related to the prom- 
ise of enlarged functioning by the individual, the group, or the 
species. 

Such warning and promising devices are acquired sometimes 
personally and sometimes racially. “Conditioning,” as discussed 
by Watson, covers the more automatic and less intelligent phases 
of individual acquisition; the fear of loud noises and of removed 
support, the rage at restriction of movement, and the joy at being 
caressed, which he describes, are instances of racially acquired 
warning and promising devices. 

The transmutation of motivation depends upon the shunting 
of emotional energy from one type of functioning to another among 
the exceedingly wide range of possible behavior patterns of which 
the personality is capable. The degree to which this shunting is 
possible varies immensely between individuals and between action- 
patterns. Certain persons have become exceedingly stereotyped 
and rigid. Certain types of functioning become at times almost 
overwhelmingly imperative. The elements in the problem are, 
however, increasingly clear. Habit clinics and other forms of psy- 
chiatric social work are demonstrating with growing effectiveness 
the practicable possibility of transmuting socially and personally 
destructive types of motivation into harmless or creative forms. 

The second group of objectors need not detain us long. To 
argue that ductless glands are the sole determiners of motivation is 
simply to provide another instance of the obsessive enthusiasm 


| 
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which exalts one aspect of a truth into an alleged complete and 
adequate account of the whole truth. Innate differences in gland 
structure quite probably may involve large differences in attitudes; 
treatment of the glands or injection of glandular extracts undoubt- 
edly does transform motivation in certain types of cases; but to 
assert that glands are the only determinants of motivation, to the 
complete exclusion of emotional conditioning and of intelligent in- 
sight into the nature of situations, is to exhibit intellectual imbal- 
ance. 

Behaviorism represents a vigorous reaction against the rigidity 
of instinctivism toward belief in the transmutation of motivation, 
but the behaviorist has concentrated his attention upon those 
changes in attitude which are achieved by reconditioning—by re- 
arranging stimuli so that emotional linkages may be broken down 
and built up differently. In transmuting motivation the behaviorist 
has insisted that he has no need of changing the conscious states of 
his patient—of developing intellectual insight into the nature of the 
stimulus, or of transforming the individual’s conception of the situ- 
ation. Any attempt to deal with consciousness is regarded by Wat- 
son and his followers as being unscientific if not superstitious. 

This point of view has recently been given prominence by be- 
havioristic sociologists. Read Bain, for example, contends that 
“feelings, sentiments, tendencies and impulses to act, wishes, atti- 
tudes, and so on, mean nothing, and worse than nothing, unless 
they are interpreted as overt behavior of some kind.’ “We must 
have a frankly behavioristic sociology if we are to have a science.””’ 
George A. Lundberg announced that in a forthcoming text he pur- 
posed to indicate the subjective and unscientific character of such 
categories as attitudes and desires, and to show that they are unde- 
sirable and unnecessary in science.* 

The real issue here is whether it is scientific to take into ac- 
count in theories of motivation subjective states which are directly 
accessible only to the introspection of the one who experiences 


* American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII (May, 1928), 950. 

[bid., p. 941. 

*“Current Research Projects,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIV 
(January, 1929). 
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them. Biology postulates the gene—‘a hypothetical agent or ele- 
ment considered as being transmitted from parent to offspring, and 
regarded as determining, or entering into, the development of some 
particular character of the offspring.’ Similarly, physics postu- 
lates the electron, one-thousandth the size of a hydrogen atom, in 
order to account for otherwise inexplicable phenomena. Social psy- 
chology is at a great advantage over these sciences in that each of 
us has direct access to the conscious phases of his own attitudes, 
whereas genes, electrons, and other such assumed entities, are to- 
tally inaccessible to direct observation. If, therefore, biology and 
physics may be conceded as being sciences, it would seem to be 
scientifically legitimate for social psychology to follow their prece- 
dent and to postulate attitudes and the like if they are needed in 
order to understand, account for, predict, and control social forces. 

But are subjective postulates really useful in social psychol- 
ogy? Have we any use for the term “want” in the sense of a con- 
scious state rather than merely a group of overt reactions? Does 
it make any difference whether we try to make students study a 
sociology problem or try to make them want to study it? Does it 
mean anything to say, “I went, but I didn’t want to go,” or “I shot 
him, but I didn’t mean to’’? Is it conceivable that a girl should 
want to eat candy and yet should take no overt steps to that end? 
Does it mean anything to ask whether one’s wife really wants to go 
to the movies or is just going to please her husband? 

The behaviorist himself seems incapable of dispensing with 
these subjective terms. J. B. Watson says: “The interest of the 
behaviorist in man’s doings is more than.the interest of the spec- 
tator—he wants to control man’s reactions.” (Italics mine.)* 
Bain says that by the behavioristic technique “it may be impossible 
to find out many things we should /ike to know.’ (Italics mine.) 
Lundberg says that his purpose is to show that such categories as 
“desire” are “undesirable” in science! ** 

The escape of the behaviorist is found in Bain’s suggestion that 


° New Century Dictionary. 
* Behaviorism (1925), p. 11. 
* Op. cit., p. 956. 

* Loc. cit. 
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such concepts as attitude, want, desire, and purpose be interpreted 
wholly in terms of overt behavior. For example, to be strictly be- 
havioristic, the attitude of wanting food consists in expending en- 
ergy, time, money, and the like in getting it. That is to say the man 
who elbows his way into an automat, puts in nickels, waits for a 
seat, and devours his food “wants” to eat. If the behavioristic 
definition of want in terms of overt behavior is adequate, a pig 
who waits at the trough, shoves his way to the brink, and guzzles 
his ration ‘“‘wants” to eat. Would the behaviorist go farther and 
say that the plant which waits for the rain, and when it falls sucks 
the water into its stem and leaves, “wants” to drink? Would he 
go still farther and say that the lava, which waits for centuries 
within the mountain, and finally bursts explosively forth and 
rushes down the slope, “wants” to destroy the village in its path? 
To those who are neither behaviorists nor animists, the statement 
that the mountain “wants” to destroy the village seems absurd, 
because the mountain is not thought of as having conscious states. 
For the behaviorist, however, this distinction is not significant: to 
him the human being also has no conscious states which need to be 
considered by science. 

But is it possible to defend any such position in our practical 
attempts to understand social motivation? Suppose that when one 
makes a well-intentioned remark to a lady about divorce or about 
domineering mothers or about militarism, she suddenly reddens, 
stammers, turns, and abruptly walks away. Or suppose that a 
football player who has just had his nose broken laughs, wipes off 
the blood, and dashes back into the game. Or suppose that a 
colleague to whom one has offered a friendly piece of advice sud- 
denly flares up and attacks us. Is it or is it not helpful to attempt 
subjectively to think one’s way into the (directly inaccessible) 
conscious and unconscious processes lying back of these forms of 
overt behavior? 

A creative synthesis between the apparently opposing points 
of view on this question lies in the recognition of the subjective 
interpretation as intermediary scaffolding between objectively ob- 
servable stimuli and objectively observable responses. As aids to 
arriving at working hypotheses, subjective concepts like “atti- 
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tude,” “want,” “‘personality,” and “purpose” are not only permis- 
sible but indispensable. But if the treatment is to be scientific, the 
overt behavior involved in, or connected with, these states must be 
rigidly defined and accurately observed. The principles and laws 
derived from subjective processes must be stated in objectively 
verifiable terms. 

The theory herein presented cannot be claimed as the work of 
any one individual. The tendency toward the recognition of the 
fundamental identity and transmutability of all forms of emotional 
energy is becoming widely prevalent: it is being developed by 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and social workers. In so 
far as this approach provides the concepts needed for predicting 
and creatively modifying human behavior, it helps to open the way 
to the next great conquest by the scientific method— its successful 
application to human relations. 
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ECONOMIC REASONS FOR THE COMING OF THE 
MEXICAN IMMIGRANT* 
MAX SYLVIUS HANDMAN 
University of Texas 


ABSTRACT 

Communities with higher standards of living and differentiated economic proc- 
esses attract nearby populations. The seasonal character of agriculture early results 
in a demand for seasona! labor, this demand being satisfied differently according to 
the place and the time (England, France, Germany). In America, machinery has 
taken the place of labor in the production of grain crops. Cotton, however, requires 
much hand labor; and the increase in truck-gardening, the shutdown of European 
immigration, and the migration of the Negro to industrial centers have created a need 
for labor. The revolutionary disturbances in Mexico since 1910 provided another 
motive for migrating. The rise in the American farmer’s standard of living and the 
post-war inflation of farm values were additional factors creating a need for cheap 
agricultural labor. Besides supplying this need, Mexicans are replacing the American 
tenant-farmer in Texas, while the owners move to the city. Mexicans who return to 
Mexico contribute to its Americanization. The social problems created by the pres- 
ence of a large mass of migratory Mexicans, an exploited group, are tremendous, but 
they have not been faced because of the pressing need for cheap labor. 

Economically the Mexican immigrant is another wave of the 
sea of human population which is attracted seasonally to a commu- 
nity with a higher standard of living, and in which the economic 
processes are sufficiently differentiated so that the labor and the in- 
struments of production are in the hands of two different persons. 
Agriculture, which always has had a seasonal character, will show 
earlier a demand for seasonal labor. In the older countries this sea- 
sonal character was solved by various systems of boonwork, by ty- 
ing the laborer to the soil with some kind of a bribe, such as a cot- 
tage and a small plot of ground, which, however, did not supply him 
with enough to live on, and he had therefore to resort to an increase 
of his income from additional labor on the lands of the dominating 
landowner. Cotters and villeins are old institutions which have 
maintained themselves to this day in various parts of the world 
with varying degrees of harshness and compulsion. 

The fundamental cause underlying this need of seasonal labor 
is the desire to escape work as well as the necessities of a higher 
standard of living, which needs the labor of many people to create 

* Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Chicago, De- 
cember, 1928, in Section on Rural Sociology. 
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the necessary surplus for maintaining that standard. The manorial 
economy was both. Boonwork was necessary in order to enable 
the lord to fight and to maintain a retinue of fighting and serving 
attendants and to live like a lord. 

When markets enlarged so that agricultural products could be 
sold, the need for boonwork did not disappear, for then the lord had 
learned to use and to need the goods manufactured and imported 
from other places and agricultural products were the chief source of 
his purchasing power. Boonwork, however, had been commuted for 
a money payment, and the services and labor needed on the estate 
were obtained by payment for that labor. In every village, owing 
to the gradual increase of population, there were many farm-hands 
—sons of poor free farmers, or free farmers who had through in- 
heritance come into possession of very small parcels of land. These 
formed the labor supply necessary for the cultivation of the lands 
of the large landowner of the neighborhood. Yet the numbers were 
small and the need for them was equally small. The amount which 
the market demanded was small enough so that most of it could be 
produced by the aid of whatever labor there was available. When 
the continued growth of the cities and the rise of the standard of 
living of the urban population demanded larger quantities of farm 
products, the landowner found himself with a market ready to ab- 
sorb everything that he could produce. This situation worked out 
differently in different places. 

In countries like England, it was found that industrialization 
made such demand on the labor supply of the community that farm 
wages could not compete with city wages, particularly since new 
grain areas in eastern Europe and America had lowered grain prices 
or were keeping them so low that the cost of producing agricul- 
tural products in the old areas was higher than the price that 
could be obtained for them. This made impossible in England the 
phenomenon of the agricultural migratory laborer, although Irish 
laborers were used in industry. In France again, urbanization and 
industrialization did not proceed at the same rapid rate as in Eng- 
land, and hence the market for farm products was limited and labor 
more plentiful. Besides, France had practically abolished large 
land-holding so what was being produced was largely being pro- 
duced by the small farmer who had little use for additional labor. 
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In Germany, on the other hand, the situation worked out dif- 
ferently, and it presents an analogy with the agricultural labor situ- 
ation of the Mexican in America. German industrialization proceed- 
ed more slowly than that of England, hence the demands on the 
population for industrial purposes were smaller than in England. 
In addition, Germany, particularly in the east, had large landed 
estates which needed additional seasonal labor in order to produce 
for a growing market. In proportion, however, as the cities and in- 
dustrial life made calls on the working forces of the country, the 
large landowners and producers began to call in seasonal help from 
regions which had more labor than they needed—Russia, Poland, 
and Galicia. The result was that Germany before the war imported 
annually more than four hundred thousand agricultural laborers to 
harvest her crops.* Even in countries like Roumania, where there 
was a large rural proletariat, the demands of the market were so 
great that large numbers of Ruthenians were annually imported 
from Galicia to assist in crop-harvesting. 

In America the grain crops were produced so much more with 
the aid of machinery that there was not here the great need for sea- 
sonal labor which there was in Europe, where so much of the work 
is done by hand labor. During the harvesting season there was 
needed a certain amount of casual labor, and the demand was fur- 
nished by a native supply of farm laborers. In the main, grain pro- 
duction was an affair of the independent farmer working his own 
family as a labor supply. 

There is and was another crop which made a different labor de- 
mand, and that was cotten. In that crop the dependency upon sea- 
sonal labor for the job of picking was very great. There also grew 
up the most extensive system of utilization of casual and sea- 
sonal labor. For that purpose the South was supplied with large 
numbers of Negro cotton-pickers of all ages and sexes. In Germany 
and Roumania imported labor was cheaper than machinery; hence 
the system of importing labor during certain seasons grew up and 
flourished. In America in the grain crops machinery dispensed with 
labor, but in cotton we had the counterpart of the German-Rou- 


*Karl Liebig, “Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft in Produktion und Verbrauch,” 
Carnegie-Stiftung fiir internationalen Frieden (1922), p. 224. 
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manian situation. The labor supply, however, did not need to be 
imported because there was plenty of home labor available. 

Then two things happened. One was the rise of truck-garden- 
ing into a great agricultural industry, and the other the migration 
of the Negro into industry during and after the war. 

The rise of truck-gardening is connected with urbanization and 
the disappearance of the back yard, but more properly with the 
rise of the standard of living of the American community which 
wanted better vegetables at all seasons of the year and, above all, 
fruits such as raisins, oranges, and grapefruit. This was greatly 
stimulated by the canning industry, which made us independent of 
the seasonal garden, and by the refrigerated car in our system of 
transportation. And so we find an increase in the production of let- 
tuce from 1921 to 1926, from 7,799,000 crates to 17,236,000 crates. 
Onions increased from 14,548,000 bushels in 1919 to 20,625,000 in 
1926; cabbages from 646,000 short tons in 1919 to 999,000 short 
tons in 1926; asparagus from 3,287,000 crates in 1921 to 7,645,000 
in 1926. In the fruits we have an increase in oranges from 21,- 
200,000 boxes in 1915 to 33,900,000 boxes in 1926; in lemons from 
877,000 boxes in 1899 to 6,585,000 boxes in 1919; while grapefruit 
showed a phenomenal rise from 31,000 boxes in 1899 to 3,656,000 
boxes in 1919. Finally, canteloupes increased from 11,549,000 
crates in 1921 to 14,038,000 crates in 1926, and, for other reasons, 
beet production increased from 3,910,000 tons in 1910 to 7,588,000 
in 1926. The result was the rise to enormous dimensions of the can- 
ning industry. Canned soups, for example, increased from 51,- 
676,000 cases in 1914 tO 101,024,000 in 1925, while canned fruits 
increased from 9,449,000 cases in 1914 to 25,875,000 cases in 1925. 
The natural result was a demand for labor to do the picking, an oc- 
cupation casual and seasonal in its nature. For a while the lower 
types of natives supplied the want. Immigrants—lItalians, Arme- 
nians, Japanese, and some Slavs and Indians—followed in their 
wake. But there were not enough of these to supply the demand, 
particularly since the great boom in raisin-growing after the pass- 
ing of the Eighteenth Amendment. Dried fruits, chiefly raisins, 
rose in production from 585,587,000 pounds in 1914 to 1,054, 
027,000 pounds in 1925. 

In cotton the Negro showed a movement into the industrial 
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areas to take the place of the unskilled and semiskilled labor from 
Europe now excluded. In other regions, west Texas, for example, 
Negroes were not wanted, although cotton was becoming there also 
a staple crop with the westward movement of the population. In 
newly opened irrigated territories, the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia, the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, the demand for pickers 
grew rapidly. The stage was being set for some movement to give 
the necessary push to a population nearby which could be utilized 
for that purpose. 

Such a population was found in Mexico. As long as Mexico had 
a stable, although feudal, régime, the native agricultural popula- 
tion remained where it was. There was a slight movement north- 
ward into the United States before 1910, following the construction 
of the Mexican Railway system.’ But, in the main, the native Mex- 
ican is too much addicted to his village and village ties to move 
easily. A crisis had to come and tear him away from his moorings 
and send him sprawling and dazed all over the land, hungry and 
afraid and in search of shelter and food. This was accomplished by 
the Revolution of 1910. 


If these two movements made a coming of the Mexican more or 
less inevitable, there were other trends which accentuated the situ- 
ation. One of them was the rise in the standard of living of the 
American farmer. The gradual penetration of the country by the 
standards of the city, the gradual realization that under modern 
conditions education is too much of an essential to be gotten in the 
haphazard fashion of the old country school, the feeling that life is 
after all something more than a deadly routine of work from sun to 
sun, all these made the farmer depend less and less upon his own 
labor and that of his immediate family. Machinery came in as a 
great release and wonderful human-saving device; but in garden- 
ing, in fruit- and cotton-picking there was no machinery to take the 
place of the human hand—certainly not to any great extent. The 
cotton sled has proved of some worth in connection with the flat 
wide open fields of west Texas, but the crop so gathered is full of 
trash and of too low a quality to make it universally applicable. 


* See Victor S. Clark, “Mexican Labor in the United States,” Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, No. 78. 
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Various devices are now being experimented with and when one is 
found which is commercially practicable the tale of Mexican im- 
migration, as far as cotton is concerned, will be of a different sort— 
and perhaps of a more baffling sort. 

If these factors all created a situation in which Mexican cheap 
labor was found necessary, Mexican cheap labor created a situation 
making itself necessary. The rise in agricultural prices following 
the war resulted in a great expansion of agricultural production, but 
what is more important, it resulted in a great increase in the price 
of farm lands and an inflation of farm values. Certain areas in 
Texas and California were opened up and sold at a price which 
could not possibly make them a paying proposition to the pur- 
chasers unless the purchasers could utilize cheap labor. It was be- 
cause Mexican cheap labor was there to be utilized that the region 
could be made agriculturally acceptable at all. Raisin land bought 
at $1,000 an acre could not pay unless picking was cheap and cheap 
pickers were not to be found to any extent among the natives. Jap- 
anese and East Indians were excluded—hence Mexicans were the 
only ones left. With industry paying higher wages than ever be- 
fore, and luring the country population to the city; with the farm- 
er’s family gradually adopting the urban standard of living, which 
meant less work and better living; with a great increase and then a 
slump in the prices of agricultural products so that one could not 
pay interest on a large investment unless one could save on the 
costs of production; with the Negro in the South tending to become 
urbanized and industrialized; with an increased acreage in cotton 
and fruits from which there was no receding—what else could hap- 
pen but Mexicans and more Mexicans? 

There is still one other aspect of the coming of the agricultural 
Mexican which needs to be mentioned here, and that is the Mexican 
farm-tenant. In certain parts of Texas and California, there has 
been taking place in the last few years a pretty definite replace- 
ment of the American tenant-farmer by the Mexican. In central 
Texas, for example, the tendency has been for farms to turn into 
large landed estates, and in west Texas some of the new cotton land 
comes in large tracts, opened up and managed by a landowner part- 
ly for speculative purposes. In central Texas there has been a defi- 
nite exodus from the country to the city, farm-owners leaving their 
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old places and turning them over to Mexican tenants on halves 
while they live in town. These, however, are often old or ageing 
men whose children have moved away from the farm and who 
therefore find life too lonesome away from them. It seems that 
there is also a feeling among them that they can be sure of better 
care of the land, or a more pliable tenant and perhaps a better in- 
come, by turning that land over to a number of Mexican tenants. 
It is true that the Mexican will put up with housing accommoda- 
tions which the American tenant will not be asked to put up with. 
It may also be true that the Mexican will be more under the control 
of the owner than any other tenant, and, last, it is often very diffi- 
cult to find not only a satisfactory tenant but any American tenant 
at all. In that situation it is natural to resort to the Mexican, who 
has certain very desirable economic qualities. Since often the land- 
owner is holding on to his land mainly for the purpose of gathering 
in the future increase in value, he is not much interested in its up- 
keep or preservation. The result is that American tenants cannot 
make a living on the land—the land simply will not support two 
families on the American standard of living. This again throws the 
landowner back onto the more pliable and cheaper Mexican tenant. 

Then there is another aspect of this Mexican push, and this 
time it comes from the other side of the Rio Grande. The Mexican 
driven into the United States by the Revolution, attracted by the 
great demand for his labor, ended up by finding his condition so 
greatly improved economically that the United States became a 
pleasant place to go to, make money, buy an automobile, and go 
back home to his own pueblo, a gentleman instead of a peon. From 
that angle the problem has become one of great significance for 
Mexico. We are having a repetition of the phenomenon which took 
place in Italy and Central Europe, where immigrants, returned with 
American dollars, have actually transformed certain regions of 
Italy and have been able to improve greatly certain other regions of 
Poland and Hungary. Mexico also is beginning to feel agricultur- 
ally the beneficial effect of the American shower of gold. Farming 
conditions in certain villages are being changed for the better by 
the returning peon, who has worked land in Texas and has brought 
back with him a rudimentary, but nevertheless an effective, knowl- 
edge of the utilization of machinery and advanced methods of cul- 
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tivation. This is the most beneficial effect, as far as Mexico is 
concerned, of all this dislocation and shifting back and forth of its 
population. In other instances, it has resulted in the spread of 
American standards of consumption and to a certain extent of the 
American standard of living. On the whole it has greatly accentu- 
ated the trend toward Americanization so noticeable to anyone who 
has seen Mexico in the last ten years. A good deal of this Ameri- 
canization is undesirable, it means loafing and a hunt for white-col- 
lar jobs, which are already enough of a curse in Mexico. But in the 
main it means a certain amount of mental alertness and the break- 
up to an appreciable extent of the village-Indian stolidity of the 
typical Mexican. It may also accentuate the instability of Mexican 
political life and in so far tend to accentuate the revolutionary pro- 
pensity of the Mexican middle class. From the standpoint of Amer- 
ica all that is simply increasing the likelihood of a continued Mexi- 


can immigration. 


It is plain by now that economically this coming of the Mexican 
was inevitable and also desirable. From other standpoints the com- 
ing of the Mexican may mean the creation of. great damage and 
confusion. Economically, however, the problem is much simpler. 
Seasonal needs for cotton-pickers are so great that Texas farmers 
have stood guard with shotguns over their Mexican cotton-pickers 
to prevent other farmers from luring them away by the promise of 
better pay. The Mexican is agriculturally a great asset. To what 
extent railroad-track work cannot dispense with the Mexican, I am 
in no position to say. Track foremen say that they prefer the Mexi- 
can to any other type of labor. We must remember that much of 
the work now being done by the Mexican was formerly done by the 
immigrants from the now excluded areas of Southern and Central 
Europe. It looks, then, as if the entrance of the Mexican into this 
field is also more or less inevitable. That the Mexican should drift 
into the industrial areas of Michigan from the Michigan beet-fields, 
or gradually drift down farther into the industrial region of Chi- 
cago and the Great Lakes and finally land in Pittsburgh, is perfect- 
ly intelligible in the light of our traditions and habits of mobility, 
into which the Mexicans will fall the more easily since they come 
here and live here under the status of migratory labor. It may be 
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that the absence of the Mexican would force a sufficient rise in agri- 
cultural wages as to make it more attractive for the populations of 
the cotton and fruit states to do the work now done by the Mexican, 
but for that to happen agricultural prices must go higher than 
they are now—which seems very unlikely. It might happen that if 
the Mexican labor supply were cut off farm-owners who bought 
land at a high price would find themselves compelled to sell out at a 
sufficient loss so that the next owner would buy the land at a price 
low enough to be able to pay higher wages. It might be that a dimi- 
nution of the acreage under cultivation would raise agricultural 
prices so that farm-wages would be higher. All that might auto- 
matically shut out the Mexican farm-worker because, it is asserted, 
per capita the native farm-worker produces more than the Mexican. 
If the spread between the wages paid to the native worker and the 
selling cost of the product were not as great as it is now, farmers 
might prefer to employ native workers, but not otherwise. The na- 
tive worker demands the wages of two Mexicans, but he only does 
the work of one and a half Mexicans; hence the adjustment in the 
wages must be made up by the price of the product. All this might 
happen if things were changed. But as long as things remain as 
they are, we must not be surprised at the panicky attitude of the 
employer of Mexican labor at the mention of any quota restrictions. 
The people who sold him high-priced land with low-priced Mexi- 
can labor in the background have pocketed their gains and are now 
“sitting pretty.” The farmer must earn a return on his investment, 
and no amount of social theorizing will sound convincing to him. 
The social problems of the future pale into insignificance by the 
side of his immediate, pressing problem of forestalling bankruptcy. 


I have in another place* shown the social problems which arise 
in a given community where the number of the Mexican population 
has reached a certain height. I was there concerned primarily with 
the effect of the sedentary Mexican who is preparing to become a 
settled and permanent member of the community. The problem 
there is that of the inability of the American community to control 
the situation because it has no social technique for handling partly 


*“The Mexican Immigrant in Texas,” Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, Cleveland, 1926, pp. 332-39. 
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colored races. We have a place for the Negro and a place for the 
white man: the Mexican is not a Negro, and the white man refuses 
him an equal status. What will result from this I am not prophet 
enough to foretell, but I know that it may mean trouble. 

Social problems of another kind are created by the nomadic 
Mexican, and of course the largest number of them is nomadic. Ina 
state like Texas to have two hundred thousand Mexicans during 
certain seasons of the year shuffling back and forth from one end of 
the state to the other can conceivably be a matter of great distress 
both for the Mexicans and the community. As a matter of fact, the 
sufferings of the Mexicans during the winter when there is no work 
for them to do are very intense, and the tendency shown by them 
to break the laws concerning narcotics is to be ascribed in large 
measure to intense economic distress.° While to many Mexicans the 
coming to America means a great economic improvement, to a very 
large number it means no such improvement but an additional bur- 
den of poverty and suffering. Personally, I cannot see the advantage 
to any community from an increase of its poverty-stricken popula- 
tion. I am not unmindful of the claim to our aesthetic attention, 
and even our affection, of the presence in our midst of a roving 
population. I should be pleased by a dash of the “raggle-taggle- 
gypsy-oh!”’ to break up some of our Sunday-school stolidity and 
luncheon-club make-believe sociability. But I want a dash and 
not a deluge. And, besides, automobile gypsies have the flavor of 
gasoline and not of romance and when they form the largest num- 
ber of charity cases, romance is at an end. 

But more significant still is the fact that the Mexican group is 
an exploited group. It is slim comfort to us to be told that the Mex- 
ican is better off here than he has ever been before in his own coun- 
try. To us he is an exploited and a subordinated group, with all the 
earmarks of that exploitation. If we have been able to boast proud- 
ly, and I think with some justice, that America has nearly abolished 

*I have been told of cases like this by reliable persons. A Mexican woman has 
been caught selling narcotics to little Mexican boys, plunging them thereby into a life 
of misery.’ When remonstrated with for doing so, the woman breaks down crying, 
pleading as an excuse that she has a houseful of children who need bread and she has 


no other way of providing it for them. A good deal of the bootlegging of which the 
Mexicans are accused has its origin in a similar situation. 
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poverty and all that goes with it, the presence in large numbers of 
the Mexican immigrant gradually tends to nullify that proud con- 
tention. Our cities have abolished the old slum districts and the 
ancient ‘Happy Hollow,” residual residences of the human scrap- 
heap created by misfortune and economic disequilibrium. The 
Mexican tends to bring back these slum conditions. We are having 
“Mexican districts,” and the ancient “battle with the slum” will 
have to be fought all over again, perhaps on a more dismal and dis- 
tracting scale. The corral, the jacal, the airless, lightless room, 
which no one would use, is making its reappearance on the stage for 
numberless Mexican family tragedies. Helpless and speechless, be- 
cause the Mexican learns English with difficulty and often not at 
all, he is exposed to all the ravages of callous landlordism, often by 
members of his own race, and to a shameless padrone system, in- 
variably by members of his own race. Even the Negro has man- 
aged to climb higher in the general raising of the average standard 
of living. The Mexican now forms, and for a long time will continue 
to form, the residual group, and in the near future we will have to 
struggle desperately against the threatening ravages of destitution, 
and a lurid yellow press will regale us again with the sentimental 
titbits of how “the other half lives.” The standard won with such 
heart-breaking efforts by American labor will be exposed to re- 
peated, even though involuntary, attacks by Mexican skilled and 
semi-skilled labor, and what that may mean in terms of social con- 
flict, I leave to the imagination of those familiar with racketeers and 
gas-house gangs. In the country, the old-fashioned American farm- 
house is being supplanted by shacks unspeakably primitive, while 
agricultural relations bordering on peonage are showing their heads 
here and there. The farm-problem may be solved sooner than we 
think by the disappearance of the farmer and the taking of his place 
by a group of Roman coloni, covering the essential unsoundness of 
their status by a thin veneer of the ubiquitous automobile. 
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A RACE-RELATIONS CYCLE 
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ABSTRACT 


The race-relations cycle here discussed is a recurrence of the behavior of native 
Americans toward immigrants. This cycle can be studied in the attitudes toward 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexicans on the Pacific. There is first curiosity and 
sympathy, followed by economic welcome which brings an increase of numbers. The 
third stage is industrial and social antagonism as competition develops. Next comes 
legislative antagonism, succeeded by fair-play tendencies, after which a sixth stage of 
quiescence is reached. The last phase is found in the second-generation difficulties, 
the assimilated children being only partially accepted by the natives. 


A cycle as used here is a recurrence of group behavior, and a 
race-relations cycle may be conceived as a recurrence in the behav- 
ior of natives toward immigrants. While the history of the behavior 
of native Americans toward newcomers would doubtless show many 
race-relations cycles, only one will be described in this article. 

The history of treatment by Americans of races conspicuously 


different from themselves in one or more particulars reveals several 
recurring stages. By conspicuously different races is meant those 
made distinctive by color, religion, political and economic doc- 
trines, or by other physical and cultural factors.’ The conclusions 
of this analysis are drawn from first-hand studies of American re- 
actions toward oriental and Mexican immigrants: first, of reactions 
toward Chinese immigrants extending back to about 1868; second, 
of reactions toward Japanese immigrants beginning in the early 
nineties; and, third and fourth, of reactions now taking place with 
reference to the Filipinos and Mexicans, but extending back ten or 
twelve years. The main cycles of American behavior toward the 
Chinese and Japanese appear to be concluded, but the cycles relat- 
ing to Filipinos and Mexicans are in actual process at the present 
moment and are reaching climaxes. They are, therefore, especially 

*In a new work edited by Kirby Page, entitled Recent Gains in Civilization 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928), Charles S. Johnson, in a chapter on “Recent Im- 
provements in Race Relations,” calls attention to the fact that “the so-called Medi- 
terranean stock from Southern and Eastern Europe, the Jews, the American Indian, 
Orientals, and the Negro constitute the problem of race relations at present for our 
democratic society.” 
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significant for observation and research.* The natural history of 
American responses to the Chinese, Japanese, and now to Filipino 
and Mexican immigrants reveals sufficient recurrences in each case, 
as well as similarities in the behavior recurrences, to justify the 
label of a race-relations cycle. 

1. Curiosity—The first comers of these culturally strange 
races have been uniformly viewed with curiosity.* Sympathetic re- 
sponses have been widely generated by the lone stranger far away 
from his home base. His strangeness coupled with his original few- 
ness of numbers make him appear helpless. Defense mechanisms 
and mores were not aroused against him. With a certain supposed- 
ly secret air of superiority, Americans have met and greeted him, 
curious as to who and why he is. His strange culture traits have in- 
vited passing comments, while he, seeing the culture traits of Amer- 
icans, has responded cautiously at first but with rising hopes. 

2. Economic welcome.—The strange newcomers have put in an 
appearance sometimes because of a spirit of adventure, sometimes 
because of a luring halo attached to the United States, but more 
often because of high wages. To make “big money,” to save as 
much as possible, to return wealthy is often the plan which has led 
on occasion to long hours of labor in this country and to a willing- 
ness to work for less than American standards permit. 

Employers of labor, therefore, have been quick to employ, and 
at least indirectly to encourage these immigrants to send for rela- 
tives and friends. American wages have seemed unusually high, 
and the immigrants have sent the good news home. Relatives and 
friends have responded with alacrity. Increasing numbers of kins- 
folk have come. There has been great rejoicing because of the gold- 
en opportunities offered by the economic welcome in the United 
States.* 


* Each of these four race-relation cycles has involved the whole United States, 
although they all originated on the Pacific Coast or in the Southwest and all reached 
their most dynamic expressions there. 

* Throughout the United States, as well as on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Southwest. 

“This employer-demand phase of the race-relations cycle has taken place with 
equal force not only with reference to the Chinese and Japanese but to the Mexicans 
and even with the Filipinos. 
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3. Industrial and social antagonism.—Suddenly and perplex- 
ingly to these immigrant peoples, reactions have broken out against 
them. They have hardly been prepared for the vicious propaganda 
that has been spread against them, especially in this land of the 
free, where brotherhood of man, a square deal, and a high degree of 
enlightenment are boasted. First, sporadic outbursts of prejudice 
against them have occurred, and then organized movements have 
gained a tremendous momentum, reaching to the farthermost cor- 
ners of the nation. At the time these immigrants seemed to be get- 
ting a footing and to be reaching a degree of economic independ- 
ence for which Americans are noted, they have heard the roar of an 
oncoming storm. Organized labor has usually been the leader 
in protesting against the conspicuously different immigrants, on 
grounds of protecting labor against unfair competition and the pull- 
ing down of standards built up at great sacrifice by American work- 
ers.° Organized labor has had the prompt co-operation of patriotic 
societies of one kind or another, who usually are the watch dogs of 
the national mores. Silver-tongued politicians and crowd-exciting 
chauvinists have stood forth in this hue-and-cry phase of the race- 
relations cycle. 

The organized opposition to conspicuous immigrants acquires 
momentum because the immigrants have come in such increasing 
volume. There has seemed to be uncounted millions on the way. It 
is easy for the imagination of natives to picture this country being 
overrun and overwhelmed by literal millions of these foreigners. It 
is natura} for the latter to immigrate faster than they can be assim- 
ilated. Wecause of wide differences in culture traits, assimilation 
must necessarily take place slowly.® 

The high birth-rate of both orientals and Mexicans is disturb- 
ing to many Americans. All these numerous children, it is asserted, 
will soon grow up, will be citizens, will outvote the natives, and will 
take control of political affairs. Seen in a teeming perspective, these 


* This attitude is part of the century-old cry against immigrants from any coun- 
try: “They do more work for less wages than natives do.” 

*It is often said that Asiatics and even Mexicans are unassimilable. The assump- 
tion is that they are “too different.” But the factors most frequently mentioned are 
cultural differences. Culture traits have been acquired, and hence are presumably 
subject to change. Orientals and Mexicans both are like other peoples, subject to 
assimilation, providing “you catch them young enough,” that is, while their behavior 
patterns may still be modified. : 
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strange peoples arouse every conceivable type of defense mecha- 
nism of the natives. Their very conspicuousness seems to multiply 
their numbers manifold. Sheer numbers of immigrants plus high 
birth-rates constitute a tremendous threat against the established 
order. 

The fact that the assimilation of these immigrants is hindered 
if not prevented by natives is not considered./The related fact that 
the acculturation of the children of these immigrants is in the hands 
of natives is also but vaguely conceived.’ Natives do not appre- 
ciate how they may bring about the assimilation and acculturation 
of both the first- and second-generation immigrants, and thus avoid 
foreign usurpation: 

A special type of antagonistic expression is found in the reac- 
tions of a neighborhood invaded by the conspicuous foreigner. Like 
other immigrants, the Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexicans 
all tend on arrival to live together in groups or immigrant settle- 
ments. After a time, however, some of the more progressive, catch- 
ing the progressive spirit of natives, seek a higher status for them- 
selves and better homes for their families. They acquire the worthy 
idea of moving out of the despised (by Americans) foreign quar- 
ters, and of moving into a “respectable” American neighborhood.* 
At once adverse opinions are heard. Signs go up: “Japs are not 
wanted,” or “Japs get out.” Danger to property values looms up. 
Realtors who have taken a part in the selling or leasing of property 
to these conspicuously different people are threatened by the irate 
neighbors. 

The native considers that his status, or the status of his neigh- 
borhood, is lowered by “race invasions.” His friends raise invid- 
ious questions when they visit him. A few strange neighbors may 
soon lead to an “influx,” and an influx may mean ultimately a com- 
plete change of population. Old and well-established sentiments 
are aroused; crowd psychology and even mob psychology may be- 
come rampant. Neighborhood antagonism joins with patriotic or 
chauvinistic antagonism. 


"The degree to which the second-generation Japanese, for instance, have become 
isolated from Japanese culture and have acquired American culture is surprising to 
most fair-minded students. 

* Again, like other immigrants, enterprising Japanese, Mexicans, F ilipinos, and 
Chinese seek to get out of immigrant areas of first settlement into areas of second 
settlement of a somewhat distinctly American character. 
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4. Legislative antagonism.—The next phase of the race-rela- 
tions cycle logically follows. Bills are introduced into legislatures 
and into Congress. A full-fledged campaign is organized against the 
“undesirable” immigrants. The latter are openly, publicly, and 
sometimes viciously denounced. Only one side of the case is pre- 
sented to the general public. Politicians attempt to make their leg- 
islative berths secure by campaigning in behalf of the public, the 
state, and the nation—against the invaders. These tirades are in- 
expensive, for orientals are ineligible to vote, and Mexicans are 
unnaturalized to any extent and hence cannot vote. The legislative 
phase gains momentum until its objective is reached or until the 
threatened danger is past. 

5. Fair-play tendencies ——Belatedly but invariably a “fair- 
play” movement develops. Broadminded Americans initiate a 
countermovement, not only because of friendship for the immi- 
grants but because the latter are being attacked unjustly. This 
counterphase operates under serious handicaps. It is usually not 

ell organized, is lacking in financial support, is not steadily ag- 
gressive, is hampered by the zealots and dreamers among its num- 
bers who bring it into disrepute. It is, however, a source of comfort 
and understanding to many of the immigrants in question. It helps 
them to retain confidence in American life and principles. It holds 
somewhat in check the antirace reactions and prevents the race 
antagonists from going to ultimate extremes. It serves as a balance 
wheel to an otherwise one-sided mechanism. It maintains the ideal- 
istic reputation of the nation in the eyes of the world. 

6. Quiescence.—After the sought-for restrictive or prohibitive 
legislation was passed, in both the Chinese and Japanese race cy- 
cles,® there was a sudden slowing up of the antagonistic activities. 
Assured that the impending danger is safely thwarted, the antagon- 
istic organizations modify their attitudes. After the Japanese were 
excluded in 1924, the anti-Japanese groups announced a friendly 
but guarded attitude toward the Japanese in the state and nation. 

If the antirace movement goes to the extreme of complete ex- 
clusion, as it did in dealing with both Chinese and Japanese immi- 
gration, then the protagonist groups express sympathy for the un- 
justly treated immigrants and silently vow to secure justice for the 

* Neither the Mexican nor the Filipino race cycles have reached this stage. 
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alatter some day. If needed restriction, but not exclusion had been 
) adopted in both the Chinese and Japanese race-relation cycles, it is 

' probable that the protagonistic phase would have passed away en- 

tirely. 

: 7. Second-generation difficulties—Another important phase 
Jattersomeday. Lf needed-restrietion, but not exclusion; had-been 
called the second-generation problem. This has developed serious 

proportions in the case of the Japanese and the Mexicans, who have 
come to the United States with their wives and families.’° The chil- 
dren of the Japanese and Mexicans have been undergoing assimila- 
tion in the schools and through many other contacts. They have 
been losing contact with the home-country culture, and have been 
partially ostracized. But because of their conspicuous nature (color 
or culture heritage), they have been only partially accepted in the 
land of their birth and citizenship. 

This statement of a race-relations cycle has developed natural- 
ly out of a study of Chinese-immigrant and Japanese-immigrant 
experiences in the United States. It is significant as a measuring 
stick for considering the developing Mexican and Filipino situa- 
tions in this country. At first (1) Mexican immigrants were viewed 
with some curiosity and with pity; (2) they were, and are, being 
sought as laborers by large-scale employers; (3) reactions against 
them have developed, and are still in process. Bills have been intro- 
duced (4) in Congress against them; (5) and a fair-play move- 
ment in their behalf is in operation. There are strong indications 
that the sixth and seventh phases are materializing. The Filipinos 
likewise have experienced the first five phases of the race-relations 
cycle. They will doubtless experience the sixth, but will escape the 
seventh, for their numbers are so largely male.” 

* The Chinese and the Filipinos who have immigrated hither have been large- 
ly men. 

“For supplementary data concerning the current Mexican immigrant and Fili- 
p.no immigrant situations, see articles by the writer on “The Mexican Immigrant,” 


Sociology and Social Research, X1, 470-88; and “The Filipino Immigrant Problem,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XIII, 472-79. 
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THE ISOLATED RELIGIOUS SECT AS AN OBJECT 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


GRACE E. CHAFFEE 
State University of Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


The isolated sectarian community as it exists in contemporary America provides 
a fruitful field for sociological research and the exemplification of methodological 
procedure. The methods of case study and social analysis applied to a sufficient num- 
ber of these groups would yield generalizations which could be extended to the whole 
class and other related types of social life. Statistical description might be employed 
as a supplementary technique. The study of one of these groups, the Amana Society, 
in southeastern Iowa, raises and answers some interesting questions. It had its ori- 
gin in the general sectarian movement of post-Reformation Germany. Its history and 
development exhibit a definite sequence of processes, a cycle from assimilation to as- 
similation. An analysis of these processes throws light upon the evolution of a culture 
and the problems of social origin and social change. Life-histories supplement this 
description on the subjective side. The communistic practice of the community seems 
to have little effect upon family organization, which is predominantly patriarchal. 
Some evidence of its influence is seen in the field of religion. Conclusions in regard to 
its results upon human nature are indefinite. Deductions as to these and other per- 
sistent problems of sociology need to be checked by a study of other similar groups. 


In the quest among sociologists for research projects that will 
serve to exemplify methodological procedure and test assumptions 
already arrived at, as well as to discover uniformities of behavior 
and suggest clues for further investigation and research, increasing 
attention is being paid to the isolated religious sect as it exists in 
contemporary America. Its value for purposes of research lies in 
the fact that as an undertaking it is small and manageable in scope; 
it represents subject matter relatively detached from the experience 
of most of us; all the social processes are taking place within it in a 
clear and unmistakable manner, and it presents a body of unequaled 
material for the understanding of the reciprocal relations that exist 
between an institution, freighted with meanings acquired from its 
past history, and the personality types that are its peculiar prod- 
uct. As a small institution, it furnishes excellent data for the use 
of the case-study method,” supplemented by the method of social 
analysis. The isolated religious sect has a life-history. There is a 
record of a time when it did not exist. Through some peculiar con- 

* Ellsworth Faris, “The Sect and the Sectarian,” Pub. Amer. Soc. Society, XXII 


(1928), 144-58. 
? Charles H. Cooley, “Case Study of Small Institutions,” ibid., pp. 123-32. 
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cantenation of circumstances, some unique compound of crisis situ- 
ation, leadership, and folk mind, it comes into being as a religious 
sect rather than some other form of collective behavior. It becomes 
organized into an institution, very often on a community basis. It 
develops an attitude toward its own experience, a philosophy of life 
by which it rationalizes and defends its own institutions. Finally, it 
plays a réle within the larger society. In the performance of this 
réle, the isolated religious sect may complete its life-cycle. It may 
die. Or it may live on, the result of an accommodation or adjust- 
ment to the larger society. Fairly adequate historical and docu- 
mentary material is available in regard to most of these sects. 
Many of them are still living out their life-process. If a sufficient 
number of these institutional expressions of the religious life could 
be studied, they would form the basis for generalizations that might 
be extended to the understanding of other forms of social life, more 
or less similar. Specifically, the Amana Society, a communistic sect 
of German Pietistic extraction in southeastern Iowa, yields mate- 
rial for such a study. 

The Amana Society, or Community of True Inspiration, occu- 
pies a tract of land some 24,000 acres in extent on the Iowa River, 
in lowa County, Iowa. It is incorporated under the laws of Iowa as 
a religious organization. It embraces a population of approximate- 
ly 1,500 people, living in seven different villages of the long-street 
type. These villages range in number of inhabitants from one to 
four hundred. As a community, it practices an economy divided be- 
tween agriculture and manufacturing. The early members were 
both peasants and artisans, many of them spinners, so that, al- 
though the basic industry of the area in which they located in the 
New World was agriculture, they have tended to perpetuate this di- 
vision of occupation. Two big woolen mills turn out goods by the 
yard, and Amana blankets are favorably known throughout the 
United States and Canada. The product of the fields and gardens 
which surround the villages is consumed mostly in Amana. 

Each village has its own institutions and system of government 
but is subject to the organization and control of the whole commu- 
nity. This authority is centralized in a Board of Trustees elected 
annually by popular vote, which has spiritual as well as temporal 
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power and is known as the Great Council of the Brethren. The 
Board which governs each village is composed of the resident trus- 
tee and the leading elders of the village and is called the Bruder- 
rath. The Bruderrath meets once a week to consider the spiritual, 
personal, and business affairs of the village. It calls into consulta- 
tion with it the foremen of the different branches of industry. To it 
the people have access at all times. The interests of each village are 
represented in the Great Council through its resident trustee, but 
it is to a large extent an autonomous unit, keeping its own accounts 
and managing its own affairs with the help of the Great Council. 
The government of Amana, is, then, a sort of federation, each vil- 
lage exercising a certain amount of independence but held to ac- 
count by a highly centralized organization. 

The type of communism practiced at Amana, although rather 
complete from the standpoint of the economic organization of the 
community, has certain definite limitations. One of these limita- 
tions is the system of allowances by which each individual, whether 
young or old, receives each year from the common fund a sum for 
his personal use ranging from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. 
This allowance is issued in the form of books of coupons which are 
redeemable in merchandise at the general store of the village. An- 
other limitation is the regulation whereby the incoming member 
who puts his worldly goods into the common purse is allowed to re- 
claim the same with a fair rate of interest in case the community 
disbands or he wishes to leave. Neither has communism invaded 
the small monogamous family pattern as it exists at Amana. Com- 
munism in social and economic life is not the principal object of the 
Amana Society. It is in no way connected with the Utopian move- 
ments inspired by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century social philos- 
ophy. Communism at Amana is merely incidental to the deeper 
concern of the community, the spiritual and religious life of it 
members. 

Historically, Amana goes back to the German Mystics and 
Pietists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It represents 
one of a series of protests against the growing formalism and world- 
liness of the Lutheran church. Persecution and migration aided in 
its organization and integration as a community. Chance and cir- 
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cumstance located it out in the Mississippi Valley, where, surround- 
ed by a typical Iowa farming and village population, it remains a 
romantic bit of the Old World, an anachronism, a vestigial rem- 
nant, of an earlier and different type of social organization. 

An attempt to explain the origins of any specific sect must take 
into account the sociological significance of the entire sectarian 
movement which took place in Europe during the period of the 
Protestant Reformation. Amana is only one expression of a larger 
social movement which had its beginnings in the disorganization 
that accompanied the breaking up of feudal society. Isolation, me- 
dieval fixity, and primary group control were disappearing under 
commerce and wider contacts. A national economy was replacing a 
town economy. Humanism and heresy, twin products of the Ren- 
aissance, were transcending Scholasticism, the barren philosophy 
of the Middle Ages. Ecclesiastical change was not an isolated phe- 
nomenon. It was but one aspect of a general change, the severity of 
which may be judged by the innovations taking place in the field of 
religion. Incident to this breaking up of secular and ecclesiastical 
feudalism was the ferment of the masses which resulted in peasant 
wars all over Europe. Wat Tyler led the revolt in England, John 
Hus in Bohemia, while in the Alpine regions, the success of the 
peasant rebellion laid the foundations of the Swiss Republic.’ In 
Germany, the Bundeschuh* blazed fitfully for fifty years and finally 
became incorporated in the Anabaptist movement.° Amana, which 
traces its beginnings to the doctrines of Philip John Spener,’ is only 
a later development of the changes incident to the passing of the so- 
cial, political, economic, and religious organization of the Middle 
Ages. 

Certain factors in the historical situation determined that the 


* Edward Maslin Hulme, Renaissance and Reformation, p. 244. 

*So called because their standard was in the form of a peasant’s shoe. 

*E. Belfort Bax, The Peasants War, p. 66. 

* The chief apostle of Pietism was Philip John Spener, an eminent Lutheran di- 
vine (1635-1705). He and his followers emphasize biblica! study, depreciation of 
scholastic theology and its controversies, the feelings and will at the expense of the 
intellect, love for mystical and devotional literature, the necessity for personal faith, 
and the formation of collegia pietatis, a lay group for prayer and character-building 
(J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind, pp. 401-5). 
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restless impulses of the disorganized masses should express them- 
selves in sectarianism rather than some other channel. The defini- 
tion that humanism took in Germany was one of these factors. In 
the northern nations, humanism was religious rather than aesthetic 
in its essence. In Italy, humanism took the form of a revival of the 
spirit of classical antiquity, a return to the rational and pagan spirit 
of Greek and Roman civilization. In Germany, it was rather a re- 
turn to primitive Christianity.’ Humanism here had not quite 
thrown off the shackles of medieval thought. To this tendency was 
due in part the compromise of the Reformation, another factor in 
the rise of sectarianism. Luther himself was a strange mixture of 
medieval scholasticism and enlightened humanism. His earlier 
sympathies with the peasants had changed to the support of the 
princes when he saw that the social revolution might endanger the 
success of the religious revolution of which he was the leader. The 
failure of the Protestant Reformation to effect a fundamental 
change in the religious attitudes of men was due, in large measure, 
to the tendency on the part of its leaders to defend the status quo 
ante. Sectarianism, with its emphasis upon primitive Christianity, 
community of goods, and negation of the state, was in part a denial 
of this compromise. A third factor in the historical situation that 
must enter into an explanation of the rise of sectarianism was the 
presence of an exaggerated tendency toward romanticism, a type 
of behavior especially apt to manifest itself during periods of social 
change.* It is a side of human nature more emotional than rational, 
with a tendency to abstract certain aspects from a total situation to 
the exclusion and neglect of others. Two elements in this romantic 
complex were the teachings of the mystics,’ and the survival in the 

"The humanism of the northern nations led to heresy, to ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion. The Transalpine humanists, especially the Germans, were not content to regard 


culture as an individual possession. More and more they became social reformers who 
sought to effect a change in moral and ecclesiastical affairs (Hulme, of. cit., p. 202). 

*It is the romantic impulse, the desire to escape dull routine Millenial- 
ism in religion, the missionary enterprises, particularly those that are limited to “re- 
gions beyond,” are manifestations of this same wish to escape reality (Robert E. 
Park, Community Organization and the Romantic Temper). 

* The type of religion which puts emphasis upon an immediate awareness of re- 
lation with God, on direct and intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. It is 
religion in its most acute, intense, and living stage (Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mys- 
tical Religion, p. xv). 
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culture of separatist bands who had put these teachings into prac- 
tice.*° One explanation for the rise of the sectarian movement in 
Germany is that this mystical tradition tended in a period of crisis 
to express itself in certain social patterns already current in the 
group. The Anabaptists of Zurich, the Mennonites in Holland, the 
Moravians, the Hutterites, the Labadists, the Quakers, the Dunk- 
ers, and the Pietists, as well as the Wesleyites in England, are sym- 
bols of the process involved in romanticism, a tendency to escape 
the conflicts and disappointments of this mundane order by an or- 
ganization of other values. 

The religious sect, in its life-history, exhibits a certain sequence 
of processes that may be isolated and described. The sect is a spon- 
taneous social movement which arises under describable conditions, 
splits off from the inclusive group, goes through a period of con- 
flict and acute self-consciousness which has value from the stand- 
point of organization, passes through another period of isolation 
and integration, in which a community form of life is likely to de- 
velop, gradually sets up contacts with the wider community, and 
finally shows a tendency again to become absorbed into the inclu- 
sive group. 

Amana displays such a series of events in its history. Originat- 
ing in a period of social and religious unrest, the Inspirationists 
became organized into a distinct sect in 1714 at Himbach. Then 
followed a period of intense persecution and conflict during which 
a set of negativistic doctrines and practices was formulated, which 
later were erected into symbols of separation and exercised a group- 
making function.** Nor was leadership lacking to define the unrest 
and point the way out of the wilderness. As necessity arose in the 
life of the sect, leaders both of the missionary-orator type and those 
with political acumen emerged to anticipate and make vocal the 
needs of the group. Mass migration occurred in response to a desire 
to preserve the integrity of the group personality won through con- 
flict and social isolation. A minimum of contact with the outside 

* The Paulicians in Samosata, the Cathari and the Patarini in Lombardy, the 
Albigenses in Provence, the Waldenses in the Alpine valleys, as well as the Lollards in 
England, and the Hussites in Bohemia (Hulme, op. cit., p. 65). 


“Franklin H. Giddings, “Are Contradictions of Ideas and Beliefs Likely to 
Play an Important Group-Making Réle in the Future?” Amer. Jour. Sociol., XIII 


(1907-8), 784-91. 
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world was a necessity for its continued existence. Pioneer areas in 
the New World, sparsely settled and culturally undeveloped, fur- 
nished the proper conditions for the building of a sectarian com- 
munity.” In this situation of relative freedom in which physical 
and sentimental distance reinforced each other, a “peculiar peo- 
ple” developed, with an exclusive attitude toward its own experi- 
ence sometimes guarded by secrecy, always by hauteur. The con- 
centric organization typical of the sectarian community tends to 
exaggerate this attitude. Instead of an organization based upon 
overlapping interest groups, the church community is the economic 
community, the school community, the political community. Evy- 
eryone is known in all aspects of his life. There is no room left for 
interstitial relationships or activities. No areas for individual free- 
dom exist. The result on the individual side is a personality organ- 
ized and integrated by the ethical code of the small, inclusive group; 
on the group side, a well-regulated and stable community. The suc- 
cess of the sectarian community lies in its ability to circumscribe 
the contacts of the individual and define his wishes within that area. 
But with the widening of social contacts, accommodation to, and 
assimilation with, the inclusive community seems inevitable. With 
the disappearance of the frontier and the bringing in of the railroad, 
the mail-order catalogue, the telephone, and the radio, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain the isolation necessary for the 
perpetuation of the sectarian mores. The group may respond to this 
situation in one of two ways. Either there will be a tendency toward 
a suppression of the undesirable behavior or an inclination toward 
the widening of the area of toleration and the field of individual 
choice.** The response on the side of the individual will be a grow- 
ing restlessness and dissatisfaction culminating in an open break 
with the community, or an attitude of cynicism and disbelief in the 
historical institutions. In either case, there is a tendency to take 
over the attitudes of the inclusive community and become assim- 
ilated into it again. When this inclination has reached its logical 
extreme, the cycle from assimilation to assimilation has been com- 
pleted. Normally, the sectarian community as it exists in contem- 

* Giddings, op. cit. 

* W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
P. 47. 
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porary America, stops short of this condition. All stages of the 
process are observable in the different Amana villages. 

A more detailed analysis of this sequence of processes should 
throw light upon the fundamental problem of social change; the 
nature of social change; why it occurs; why some conditions appear 
to resist change, others to expedite it, and the cumulative and deter- 
ministic character of culture in general. Geographical location and 
occupation, historical backgrounds, population composition, the 
selective character of pre-existing culture patterns and prejudices, 
conservatism and tradition, as well as migration, leadership, in- 
vention, and the origin of institutions,** the displacement of one set 
of practices by another or their transvaluation,’® experimentation, 
and cultural lag, all find a place in this explanation. In both the 
material and immaterial aspects of its culture, Amana yields rich 
findings for such an investigation. 

The study of Amana as a culture-area holds interest for the 
ethnologist. Articles of household use and service there seem to 
fall into layers, reminiscent of the history through which the com- 
munity has passed and the routes it has traveled in its migrations. 
The very old and the very new find a place here, as well as certain 
evidences of a folk art expressive of the spirit of the community 
and the meaning of its life. Strong traces of the influence of the old 
pattern and style, as well as adaptations to the mode current in the 
world outside, are distinguishable in this folk art. It is examples of 
this folk art which finally come to stand for the culture of the whole 
community. Crisis, adaptation to the conditions of life as it must 
be lived, and the persistent drive toward uniformity present in a 
communistic group offer some explanation for the origins and per- 
sistence of this folk art. 

The origins of other institutions are also clear. There still are 
people in the community who, although practicing communism in 
economic goods, resent its adoption as a community rule in a crit- 
ical period of the history of the group when the whole enterprise 
threatened to go to pieces because the poorer members could not 
repay the loans made to them by the better-to-do.** Likewise, as 

* Faris, op. cit., p. 47. 

* William F. Ogburn, Social Change, p. 200. 

* Referred to by Faris, op. cit. 
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with Ann Lee and the Shakers, Barbara Heinemann at Amana did 
not live in entire harmony with her husband, so that added to the 
general sectarian bias toward a pure life, Amana has a special series 
of reductions in spiritual rank after marriage or the birth of a child. 
This, in spite of the political wisdom of stimulating the birth-rate 
to make up for the gradual seepage into the outside community of 
many young people. The differential rate which the different vil- 
lages and families show in regard to this loss to the outside world 
needs to be explained. In a society which uniformly practices initia- 
tion ceremonies comparable to those of a primitive tribe, and sets 
aside a special day each year when one “gives his hand to the eld- 
ers,” and promises loyalty and devotion to the community and its 
ideals, these differences are significant. 

The balance of forces falls now on one side, now on another. 
This German peasant people with its sectarian prejudices and its 
homogeneous attitude toward life shows alternate streaks of sur- 
render and resistance to the adoption of other practices. The girls 
at Amana have mostly cast aside the Old-World garb and the net- 
ted hair of their mothers in favor of the mail-order sports dress and 
the latest ‘“‘wind-blown bob,” but they still yield to the decision of 
the elders in their choice of a husband and go to even-prayer in 
apron and cap. A cynical or even patronizing attitude may prevail 
among some of the young men in regard to inspirationism and the 
authority of the Werkzeuge,"' but the word of the work-boss is law. 
In spite of the fact that a baseball league among the villages was 
forced through against the opposition of the elders and the positive 
sectarian prohibition against any form of recreation, the same trus- 
tees are returned to office every year until the function is almost 
permanent. The institution of the kitchen-house and privately 
owned radios exist side by side. Politics, national and local, have 
become a major interest with the younger men. The extent to which 
the outside world comes to define the wishes of the individual Ama- 
na person, as well as the degree of accommodation that exists be- 
tween the customs of the inclusive community and the sectarian 

™ The especially endowed individuals who made known the word of God to the 


Inspirationists. Their collected testimonies, Bezeugungen, are of two kinds, Aus- 
sprach, or oral testimony, and Einsprache, written, the former being regarded as the 


greater gift. 
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mores in his mind, are of importance for the social psychologist. 
Both stability and social change may be measured on the subjec- 
tive side. Life-histories gathered from those who have left the com- 
munity as well as from those who have stayed, and also from those 
who went to come back, are a necessary complement to a descrip- 
tion of the culture and the changes that are taking place in it as an 
objective phenomenon. 

Observation and study of a communistic sectarian group like 
Amana should yield conclusions in regard to the effect of commu- 
nism upon family organization. The Amana family is the typical 
small family group with overtones of the large family due to a high 
rate of intermarriage within the community,** but its function both 
as an economic unit and as an agency for social control is influenced 
by co-operative industry and the joint ownership of property. The 
wider claims of the community are recognized in many subtle ways. 
Each individual member of the family, women and older children as 
well as men, has a community function and participates directly in 
community undertakings. Each has status in his own right rather 
than through membership in a family group. Each is responsible in 
his corporate activity to community rather than to family author- 
ity. This confers upon the individual a certain freedom and sense 
of personal worth and dignity. The system of allowances relieves 
him from the pressure of family oversight and criticism of expendi- 
ture. The surety of his inheritance in the holdings of the commu- 
nity compensates him for the absence of a separate family economy 
and inheritance rights. The community kitchen removes from the 
home many of its traditional activities. It would seem as if the in- 
dividual and not the family were indeed the unit of social organiza- 
tion at Amana, and that the situation would approach that of the 
American urban family. This, however, is not the case. As an insti- 
tution for the training and control of children, the Amana family is 
unique. In spite of the employment of both parents in community 
offices, their prestige and authority are unimpaired. The kinder- 
garten, the school, and the community are organized to assist the 

“In a community consisting of forty-six houses, one Amana person was related 
to families in twenty-three of the houses. In that community, he acknowledged 


twelve first cousins, twenty-seven second cousins, and thirteen third cousins. Second 
cousins are not considered relatives. They are “out of the wind.” 
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parents in producing the kind of children Amana wants as citizens. 
Informal methods of control, such as spontaneous gestures of dis- 
approval and gossip, are used by the whole community. The par- 
ent need only remind the child of this state of affairs and he will 
obey. It is not a personal matter between the parent and child. All 
formal methods of control, down to expulsion from the community, 
are in the hands of the elders. In case of a violation of the mores, 
the parents are held responsible jointly with the children and suffer 
a reduction in religious status. If a young person leaves the com- 
munity, the mother is compelled to go to church with the girls for 
six months, while the father suffers a similar punishment. This sys- ° 
tem of joint accountability promotes a close, sympathetic relation- 
ship between parents and children, and exercises an added restraint 
upon the young people. There is, however, no feeling of vindictive- 
ness against the elders. The pressure of community opinion and the 
prestige of the spiritual leaders make for acceptance. Somehow the 
situation is inevitable and must be borne. Parents and children 
alike are responsible to the community. In other aspects as well, 
community control seems to strengthen familial attitudes. Both 
husband and children accommodate themselves to the demands 
made by the community upon the mother, and are proud of her ac- 
complishment. There is often a sympathetic sharing of the task. 
Likewise, the work of the home that ordinarily devolves upon the 
mother is the joint affair of the whole family. Although the control 
of marriage is nominal and official rather than actual in most in- 
stances, divorce and illegitimacy are almost unknown. A certain 
division of authority and control among the parent, the child, and 
the community, seems implicit in the Amana system. In spite of the 
freedom of the individual and his economic function, however, the 
pattern of family life is patriarchal. The position of woman is dis- 
tinctly inferior. The man is the head of the family and of the com- 
munity, in spite of the fact that one of the Werkzeuge was a woman. 
The force of religion and the German tradition tend to perpetu- 
ate this type of family organization. Final conclusions in regard to 
the effect communism may have upon family life can be drawn only 
after a study of situations in which economic communism operates 
without the extraneous factor of religious control which character- 
izes the Amana Society. 
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At least two other lines of investigation are suggested by the 
Amana community. One is the determination of the influence of 
such a community upon the religious life of the individual; the 
other, its effect upon human nature itself. So far, the data are frag- 
mentary. It would seem as if a communistic, theocratic commu- 
nity would tend to’make of religion a public rather than a private 
matter. And yet the original motive of Spener was personal religion, 
and at Amana private and family prayer and devotional periods 
exist alongside of the community religious exercises. Even those 
individuals who quite openly scoff at inspirationism and the teach- 
ings of the Werkzeuge acknowledge the authority of the Bible and 
the efficacy of prayer. The tendency at Amana to identify good 
citizenship with religious performance was true of any pioneer de- 
nomination-run community of an earlier period. And yet there is a 
type of religious experience associated with community expression 
that is very marked. Especially is this true at the Unterredung 
(yearly spiritual examination), the Bundesschliesung (renewing of 
the covenant), and the biennial love-feast, or Liebesmahl. Identi- 
fication of the religious life of the individual with the purposes and 
objectives of the community at these times seems complete. The 
question in regard to personality change and selection going on at 
Amana is even more difficult. Observation seems to show a pre- 
ponderance of well-organized, calm, and even phlegmatic person- 
ality types, who go about their daily task with an absence of worry 
and fret that is noticeable. The field of stimulation is narrow and 
ambition is limited. The conflicts of personality which characterize 
American life even in conversational gestures are absent. Three 
possible explanations suggest themselves. One is that in the ab- 
sence of economic competition as a motive, aggressive behavior- 
patterns do not develop; another that potential leaders and dynam- 
ic personalities drift away from the group because of the dead-level 
of uniformity and the narrow range of opportunity presented in the 
community, and a third, that a philosophy of negation and accept- 
ance of one’s lot seems a part of sectarian organization. Here, 
again, life-histories and personal documents are needed for inter- 
pretation, although how much is individual and how much is group 
can never be determined. 

It seems clear, then, from a study of the Amana Society, that 
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the sectarian community can contribute something to an under- 
standing of the persistent problems of sociology, the réle of his- 
torical factors in sociological explanation, the problem of origins 
and social change, the relationship of the family and the commu- 
nity, the influence of economic factors upon personality develop- 
ment, and the whole problem of the individual and the group. Two 
methods of study have been indicated in this approach to the Ama- 
na Society. Certain aspects of community change would yield to a 
description in terms of statistical analysis. An application of the 
case-study method, in its objective and subjective aspects, and the 
method of social analysis to a number of these concrete expressions 
of communal religious life would furnish a basis for generalizations 
that would serve to explain these and similar forms of social life.” 

*” The standard work on the Amana Community is Amana, Community of True 


Inspiration, by Bertha M. H. Shambaugh (Iowa State Historical Society, 1908). The 
present writer is largely indebted to this work for information about the colony. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 
OF THE DEAF, THE BLIND, AND THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 
HARRY BEST 
University of Kentucky 
ABSTRACT 


In the early decades of the nineteenth century thought was directed to the edu- 
cation of three particular classes who, by reason of physical or mental defect, were 
denied instruction in the usual manner of children in the regular schools. These 
classes were the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded. The deaf were the first to 
have special schools provided for their needs, and were soon followed by the blind. 
So great appeared the possibilities of education with these two classes that it was re- 
garded as a natural consequence for means of education to be extended to the feeble- 
minded as well. It was believed that by proper and suitable methods of instruction 
the feeble-minded could, even if not made whole in mind, be put on a practical level 
with the rest of the community, at least so far as self-support and orderly conduct 
were concerned. Procedure was often much the same for all three classes, and each 
drew devoted and able men to it. As time went on, the early hopes as to the deaf and 
the blind fully justified themselves. Results as to the feeble-minded were disappoint- 
ing. Education in the fullest acceptation of the term has been the correct policy with 
the deaf and the blind, and has accomplished much with them. With the feeble-mind- 
ed education in its usual sense has proved but seed cast upon a stony soil. Training 
along certain lines has been discovered to be the necessary policy for them. This, with 
limited intellectual instruction, comes nearest to being “education” for them. Their 
general treatment by society requires a different basis. 


Education has had its most pronounced and most profound 
effects, and indeed most brilliant conquests—though often but lit- 
tle realized on the part of the public—upon those persons, who, 
because of some limitation in their being, mental or physical in its 
order, have been disqualified from entering upon education by its 
regular channels, and have had to turn to special means of instruc- 
tion, often of laborious nature and arrived at only after long effort 
and experiment. But the fruit of this intensified task has been, not 
merely the bringing of the light of knowledge to literally benighted 
beings, but the salvaging of them and the rendering of them rela- 
tively useful and productive members of society. 

The two classes suffering under physical handicaps to whom 
education has proved a hundred-fold blessing are deaf-mutes and 
the blind. Crippled children are not to be classified in this respect 
with these two groups. Such children present no peculiar educa- 
tional problem, so far as means of education is concerned. Their 
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one problem is that of their transportation to and from school, or if 
necessary that of carrying education into their very homes. The 
class suffering under mental limitations is the feeble-minded, apart 
from those children whose minds range from feeble-minded to sub- 
normal. With the blind and the deaf, the feeble-minded have made 
special demands upon education; and education has hastened to 
respond, giving all that it has had. 

In the United States education was attracted to these three 
classes at not widely different periods of time—all within the first 
few decades of the nineteenth century. The first of these classes to 
receive attention was the deaf. The blind were little behind. With 
the work for the deaf and the blind under way, eyes were turned to 
the feeble-minded, and it was resolved that they, too, should share 
in the pre-eminent benefits to be bestowed by education. 

In not a few respects the beginning work for the three classes 
was alike; or, rather, the work for the feeble-minded to a consider- 
able extent simply followed in the steps of the work for the other 
two classes. 

The first point of similarity in the beginning work for all the 
three classes was in their turning to Europe—and, as it happened, 
to France in particular—for inspiration and for methods to be em- 
ployed in instruction. In the case of the deaf and the feeble-minded 
special teachers were brought from France to put the work on a 
firm footing. France has made a lasting impression upon work for 
all these classes in the United States. 

With the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded the initial pro- 
cedure toward the establishment of an institution for educational 
purposes in this country was often an investigation of the number 
to be found within a state, especially the number who might receive 
an education. An early step not infrequently was a meeting of 
citizens, with the object of calling attention to the matter and of 
arousing concern—or even of organizing a society for the setting 
up of an institution, thus anticipating and expediting public action. 
Donations from private individuals were also sometimes made to 
help advance the new enterprise. This was especially the case in the 
East, though never to the extent with the feeble-minded as with the 
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deaf or the blind. Land was sometimes offered as an inducement to 
secure an institution at a particular locality. 

For all the classes the institutions were of experimental char- 
acter for a longer or shorter period. It was hoped that as their suc- 
cess was demonstrated, there would follow popular approval and 
legislative support. Not infrequently there were exhibits of pupils 
to show what was, and what could be, done in the way of education. 
Occasionally, though more often with the feeble-minded and the 
blind than with the deaf, children of relatively brighter or quicker 
minds were especially sought, so as to prove the more readily the 
possibilities of the new undertaking. Sometimes an institution was 
located near the state capital for the express purpose of influencing 
legislatures. 

At first in all cases appropriations were small, often being on a 
per capita basis. For a time in some states pupils were apportioned 
among the several counties or among the several judicial or other 
political districts of the state. In a few cases if it did not appear ad- 
visable to create a new institution at once, children were sent to one 
in another state at public expense. 

The work for the feeble-minded, however, never advanced in 
the United States with such strides as the work for the blind and the 
deaf. It did not make a place for itself in the organic law of the 
several states, with the committing of them to make provision for 
it, as was the case with the other two classes. The work for the deaf 
and the blind proceeded apace till in time every state in the Union 
was providing for them, either in an institution within its borders or 
in one without. The work for the feeble-minded, while moving fair- 
ly rapidly at the beginning, soon slackened. The creation of new in- 
stitutions thereafter became a slow process. 

It is this slowing up of the work for the feeble-minded which 
sets it off most distinctly from the work for the deaf and the blind. 
The checking in its progress, however, is only in limited measure to 
be explained by the realization on the part of the public that educa- 
tion was not after all to be the remedy to be applied as regards the 
feeble-minded. Many states, especially newer states, failed to take 
action when they were but little conscious of the severe mental lim- 
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itations of the feeble-minded. The actual expense involved, when 
there were other and apparently more immediate calls on the public 
treasury to be attended to, was doubtless the prevailing cause for 
the circumscription of the work for the feeble-minded. 

Another distinguishing feature in the creation of institutions 
for the feeble-minded was a greater absence at the outset of charges 
for the care and support of those who were admitted, though in the 
case of the deaf and the blind all such charges were in general of 
limited duration. Less attention was also given as to the ages of 
feeble-minded children who were to enter institutions than with re- 
spect to the other two classes—an early realization, even if in slight 
degree, of the relative educability of the several groups. 

One further feature that sets apart the institutions for the fee- 
ble-minded was the establishment in certain places of institutions 
for them under private auspices, at which formal charges were 
made—and which were intended for the reception of “patients” 
perhaps in greater degree than of “pupils.”’ A few private schools 
for the deaf have been established, and still fewer for the blind, all 
in comparatively recent time—and in considerable part under the 
auspices of some religious denomination. Those for the deaf have 
been largely to provide oral instruction. 

In the creation of the early institutions for the feeble-minded, a 
great debt is owed to the promoters of the work for the deaf and 
the blind. They were in a position to know the situation as to the 
feeble-minded and to realize the need of some special provision for 
them. They were often assiduous and zealous in their efforts to se- 
cure the establishment of institutions for the feeble-minded. In 
their reports and otherwise, they pleaded the cause of this mentally 
handicapped section of humanity. In more than one institution for 
the deaf or the blind, especially the former, the feeble-minded were 
taken in for a time, and were literally given a refuge. 

But the institutions for the blind and the deaf were not the only 
ones soliciting the creation of institutions for the feeble-minded. 
Heads of institutions for the insane, into which sometimes the fee- 
ble-minded crept, and more often begged entrance, were no less 
ready to do their part. Medical associations and individual practic- 
ing physicians, who also were in touch with conditions, were like- 
wise active in calling attention to the need. In later times state 
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boards of health or of charities or similar bodies helped as they 
could. 

The men who actually took up the early work for the feeble- 
minded were recruited from different callings—not a few turning 
from the study or practice of medicine to this new field in human 
pathology. Not a few possessed high education. Many were swept 
into the cause by a sense of idealism, and by the opportunity af- 
forded for genuine human service. 

To these first workers for the feeble-minded America owes a 
singular obligation. The debt will be forever unrequited for those 
tedious and arduous years of experimentation as to what was the 
best treatment to be afforded the feeble-minded, even if it was to be 
found that this treatment was not primarily to consist of education 
in the usual sense. The early workers tried hard both to grasp the 
situation and to do their duty in it. They could little understand 
abnormal psychopathic conduct, as now being scientifically investi- 
gated; but in the light of their times they did magnificently. 

High purposes similar to those voiced by the early educators of 
the deaf and of the blind were proclaimed by those who were called 
to take up the work for the feeble-minded. As was the case with the 
deaf and the blind, the feeble-minded were to be reclaimed from 
their condition, and were to be restored to society. The feeble- 
minded were regarded as the last class in human society to be res- 
cued from their condition of abasement and despair. The institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded in Pennsylvania was dedicated “forever 
to the shelter, instruction, and improvement of God’s most af- 
flicted children.” 

At the outset there was no great uncertainty on the whole as to 
the results to be obtained. But it is not to be thought that there 
were no doubts or misgivings at all as to the actual educability of 
the feeble-minded, or as to the wisdom or propriety of paying out 
heavily of the public moneys for this particular cause. Questioning 
arose in the minds of some as to whether the feeble-minded were 
capable of education, or of any sort of intellectual improvement. A 
report of a special commission on the subject in Connecticut de- 
clared that the feeble-minded were “utterly helpless,” and that it 
was a “waste of time even to try to collect any statistics” as to their 
number. The governor of the state of Massachusetts, in refusing to 
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allow the full appropriation for the feeble-minded that had been 
asked for, stated that this class could be attended to when the state 
had “sufficiently educated every bright child.” Occasionally a state 
board of charities or similar body has caused its usefulness to be 
questioned in certain quarters by its activities in behalf of an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. Now and then a town or city has 
raised objection to the establishment of an institution near it. 

As a general thing, none the less, such objections, so far as they 
received expression, were rather the exception. The institutions as 
a rule were acclaimed alike with pride and with thanksgiving. For 
some years the education of the feeble-minded seemed for the most 
part as feasible and its practicability as obvious as that of the 
blind or the deaf. 

In the first report of the institution for the feeble-minded in 
New York, its activities are called ‘“‘an extension of the blessings of 
education of an appropriate character toa class of persons . . 
whose faculties are not susceptible under the customs, conditions, 
and facilities of the common schools.” In a report of the Perkins 
Institution for the blind at Boston, where some feeble-minded chil- 
dren were taken in for a time, the work for the feeble-minded is 
called “a link in the chain of the common school system, the last 
indeed, but stil! a necessary link, in order to embrace all the chil- 
dren of the State.” 

It was at the same time recognized practically at the start of 
work that the feeble-minded would require some attention besides 
education. From their wretched condition they were to be lifted 
and were in some degree to be made comfortable and happy. Moral 
principles were to be inculcated; and some degree of responsibility 
was to be attained. By suitable instruction and training some de- 
gree of independence was to be obtained, which would result in 
some measure of self-support. 

The wording of the law, applying often to the deaf and the 
blind as well, was, and to some extent has remained till the present: 
“By a judicious and well-adapted course of training and oversight 
to ameliorate their condition and to develop as much as possible 
their intellectual faculties, and to fit them as far as possible for fu- 
ture usefulness in society.” 
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It is verily a far cry from the early days when the feeble-minded 
were regarded as entitled to, and capable of, education to our mod- 
ern conceptions of custodial treatment for them largely as a means 
for their protection and the protection of society. But the institu- 
tions had not long been in being when it was discovered that some- 
thing more than any formal attempt at education, however sincere 
and labored it might be, was necessary for the real well-being of 
their charges. It was in time seen that education was not the safest 
means of dealing with this class. All too often it appeared that, 
even with a rudiment of an education or of a trade, it would be dis- 
astrous to dismiss them, or to allow them to depart into a hard and 
unfeeling world. Early reports betrayed the feeling that it would 
be inexpedient to send to their homes again those that had been 
committed to the institutions. Besides not a few were altogether 
homeless. In some cases a request came from relatives or friends 
that the institution continue its friendly watch over those already 
in it. Those sent away were often observed to relapse into old ways 
and old conditions of wretchedness. Not infrequently the alms- 
house, the jail, or other receptacle which had given them to the in- 
stitution in joyous expectations had to take them back. The care 
and attempted education seemed of little worth. 

Under these circumstances there developed an accumulation of 
cases in the institutions, pressing against and overtaxing their facil- 
ities, many of whom were to remain indefinitely—through life if 
only accommodatons were available. 

The “education” of the feeble-minded was now fast becoming 
but a glimmering prospect. The analogy of work for them to work 
for the deaf and the blind is at last disappearing. The parting of 
the ways has been reached. The blind and deaf have openly passed 
into the ranks of those for whom society provides education—by 
unusual processes, perhaps, but education in the strictest sense of 
the word. The places they attend for the purpose have no other 
name but schools. They have the same length of school term, some 
of them remaining in their schools for an even longer time. They 
march abreast of children in general in their school work and cur- 
riculum, intellectual, physical, cultural, vocational—except that 
with the blind a slightly larger place is given to music, and with the 
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deaf a fuller and more insistent drill is given in the use of language, 
something the deaf-mute, especially one born so, always finds of 
great difficulty. In step with children with no defect of sense, blind 
and deaf children become possessed of a common-school education, 
and then of that of the high school. Beyond this is the college or 
university for those willing and prepared to take it, an increasing 
number of states providing special scholarships to assist the blind 
in their attainment of a higher education, while for the deaf there 
has been established by the federal government a college of their 
own. 

After school days blind and deaf children return to their homes, 
or are restored to their communities, just as are other children. 
They participate in the life of the community, share in the respon- 
sibilities of organized society, and enjoy its benefits. With the deaf 
in particular there is due contribution to the productive forces of 
society, and to its self-supporting elements. So far as the blind are 
unable to make economic adjustments in the community, this is 
due simply to their lack of an essential physical faculty, and even 
here education is striving more and more to make up for this defi- 
ciency. With the deaf and the blind alike education has done all 
that could be asked of it. It has discharged effectively and in splen- 
did measure the obligations resting upon it. Its efforts have abun- 
dantly justified themselves. Nowhere else does it bear richer fruits. 

With the feeble-minded the issue is quite different. What they 
receive is now little in the way of intellectual instruction or “‘school- 
ing’; only a certain approach thereto is made. Much kindergarten 
work is afforded, but primary grades in general represent their 
farthest mental attainments. Textbook instruction is limited, per- 
haps all but negligible. Knowledge of time or of coins is of real im- 
portance and becomes of no small value. Training in good conduct 
-—truthfulness, neatness of dress, etc.—has high place. There is 
much work with beads, strings, paper, blocks, etc. Games, songs, 
stories, gymnastics, all enter into their curriculum. Chief emphasis 
is set upon matters of practical moment—training of eye, ear, hand. 
Industrial work is stressed—and with a fourfold object: discipline, 
moral and therapeutic values, vocational training, and contribution 
to institutional support. Farm work is mainly engaged in, besides 
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domestic and household work, together with some simple trade 
processes. 

Much yet remains to be discovered as to the capabilities of the 
feeble-minded, and as to the use society may make of them. Per- 
haps they may become not wholly a burden and an object of solici- 
tude, but in some part an element with a modicum of productive- 
ness or serviceability. Perhaps their mental grasps may be directed 
along lines not as yet fully perceived. But intellectual education as 
we generally understand it, despite the brave and heroic efforts of 
the early workers who sought to carry it to the feeble-minded, has 
found this one class alone of all in society largely beyond its far- 
reaching powers and largely closed to its beneficent transforming 
influences. Their treatment by society must be established on a 
different order. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Country Life Association—The 1929 conference of the 
American Country Life Association was held at Iowa State College, Oc- 
tober 17-20. The speakers at the general sessions included Frank 0. 
Lowden, Carl C. Taylor, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Josephine Corless Pres- 
ton, and A. R. Mann. The following ten sections held special meetings: 
Adult Education, Economic Co-operation, General Farm Organization 
Programs, Government and Taxation, Health and Social Welfare Pro- 
grams, Rural Landscaping and Recreation, Rural Press Programs in Rural 
Organization, Rural Religious Organizations, Rural School Programs, and 
Urban-Rural Relations. 


The American Year Book.—This book is published under the spon- 
sorship ef representatives of forty-five national learned societies. The 
American Sociological Society is represented by Frank H. Hankins. The 
general divisions of the 1928 edition, which has recently appeared, are 
“Historical,” “American Government,” “Governmental Functions,” “Eco- 
nomics and Business,” “Social Conditions and Aims,” “Science—Princi- 
ples and Application,” and “The Humanities.” The article on sociology, 
which appears in the section on science, was written by Professor Han- 
kins. 


Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society.—As the Jour- 
nal goes to press the American Sociological Society is holding its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting in Washington, D.C. Distinctive features of this 
meeting are the organization of both the division and the section programs 
around current sociological research, three joint sessions with the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, and the first meetings of the new section on 
Sociology and Psychiatry. A report of the meetings will be published in 
the March issue of the Journal. 


The China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. 
—The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, financed 
a three-year period of research of the Social Research Department. 
Through an action of the trustees of the China Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Education and Culture in their semiannual meeting on June 
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29, 1929, the Social Research Department has been made a direct enter- 
prise of the Foundation. The following books and bulletins have been 
published in the course of the last year: Factory Workers in Tangku, by 
Sung Ho Lin, and translated into English by T. C. Jen; Bulletin I, An 
Index of the Cost of Living in Peiping, by Simon Yang; Bulletin Il, Vi- 
lage Families in the Vicinity of Peiping, by F. C. H. Lee, and translated 
by T. Chin; The China Labour Yearbook (in Chinese), first year issue, 
compiled by H. Fang, C. P. Wang, S. H. Lin, and S. H. Wang, and edited 
by L. K. Tao; Monthly Bulletin of Social Research (in Chinese), ap- 
pearing every fourth Saturday of the month; Monthly Report of the 
Cost of Living Index in Peiping (in both English and Chinese), appear- 
ing at the end of every month. 

The following studies are ready for the press: cotton-marketing in 
Hopei Province, which is in English; Chinese versions of Livelihood in 
Peking and An Index of the Cost of Living in Peiping ; and a monograph 
in Chinese on international labor organization. 

Studies still under preparation include: the handicraft working fam- 
ilies of Peiping, the cost of living of old-style artisan workers in Peiping, 
a survey of rug factory workers in Tientsin, and two family budget 
studies, one for the workers in Tientsin and one for the factory workers 
in Shanghai. 


Commission on Direction of the Investigation of History and Other 
Social Studies in the Schools.—This commission, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, at a meeting on November 7-8, in New York 
City, discussed and approved the proposed testing program under the di- 
rection of Truman L. Kelley. The proposed plan had previously been 
considered by the Advisory Committee on Tests. 

The members of the Commission are: Frank W. Ballou, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Washington, D.C.; Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Con- 
necticut; Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society; Ada Com- 
stock, Radcliffe College; George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota; Evarts B. 
Greene, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, University of lowa; Henry 
Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia University; W. E. Lingelbach, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University; 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Jesse H. Newlon, Director, 
Lincoln School, New York City; Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University; 
A. C. Krey, Chairman, University of Minnesota. 

The personnel of the different advisory committees thus far appointed 
and at work includes: Advisory Committee on Objectives: Charles A. 
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Beard; Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University; Guy Stanton Ford; 
Charles E. Merriam; Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; A.C. Krey. Advisory Committee on Tests: Frank W. Ballou; Isaiah 
Bowman; Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago; Ernest Horn; Ben 
Wood, Columbia University; A. C. Krey, Chairman. Advisory Committee 
on Public Relations: Frank W. Ballou; Ada Comstock; John A. Fairlie, 
University of Illinois; A. C. Krey; Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Re- 
search Council, New York City; Jesse H. Newlon, Chairman. 

School administrators, teachers of the social studies, and other inter- 
ested groups have been generous in assistance given to the staff of the 
investigation. Communications from individuals who are interested in cur- 
rent activities of the investigation should be sent to 316 Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, or 610 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association—An Economics and Sociology 
Section has been organized within the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. More than one hundred and fifty high-school teachers and princi- 
pals, school superintendents, and college teachers attended the first ses- 
sion which was held in the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, October 17. Su- 
perintendent Donald DuShane, Columbus public schools, presided. The 
program was as follows: Dean F. S. Bogardus, Indiana State Teachers 
College, “Preserving Human Values in the Social Studies”; Professor E. 
H. Shideler, Franklin College, ‘““High-School Courses in Sociology and 
Social Problems”; Professor W. F. Mitchell, De Pauw University, “Eco- 
nomics High-School Students Can Understand.” 

Institute of International Education.—Fellowships and scholarships 
for study in foreign countries in various fields, including sociology, are of- 
fered to American students who are college or university graduates. A 
number of fellowships and scholarships are offered next year for study in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. Application blanks and full information about these opportunities 
may be obtained from the Students’ Bureau, Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Institute of International Relations —The fifth session of the Insti- 
tute was held in Riverside, California, December 8-13. The purpose of 
the Institute is the promotion of serious study of the problems involved 
in international relations. It attempts to provide for the people of the 
Pacific Coast, on a modest scale, such opportunities for instruction and 
discussion as are provided through the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown. The session includes evening 
lectures, afternoon conferences, and morning round tables. 
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Institute of Social and Religious Research.—In the November 16, 
1929, issue of Information Service, published by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, is an account of the history and purpose of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. Organized in January, 1921, as the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys, its purpose was to bring the meth- 
ods of social science to bear upon the solution of religious and socio-reli- 
gious problems, and also to promote co-operation among the Christian 
forces of the world. In 1923 its name was changed to The Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, with a board of directors which at present 
consists of John R. Mott, Trevor Arnett, James L. Barton, Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, W. H. P. Faunce, Paul Monroe, Francis J. McConnell, and 
Ernest H. Wilkins. Galen M. Fisher is executive secretary. The many 
projects undertaken by the Institute, or by the agencies subsidized by it, 
fall under seven heads: (1) the Christian church in its social setting; (2) 
administration and supervision of religious agencies; (3) sociological 
studies; (4) foreign missions; (5) religious and character education; (6) 
race relations; (7) methods of social inquiry. 


Fourth International Sociological Congress —The Congress, organ- 
ized by the International Institute of Sociology and Political and Social 
Reforms, will hold its fourth session at Havana, February 17-24. The 
program includes sections on general sociology, political sociology, eco- 
nomic sociology, juridic sociology, criminal sociology, sociology of labor, 
biosociology, gynecosociology, pedagogic sociology, rural sociology, and 
the present social situation. Francesco Cosentini is the general director. 


National Catholic School of Social Service —The National Catholic 
School of Social Service will publish a series of social science monographs 
which will include reports of original investigations and critical reviews 
of certain problems in the field of juvenile delinquency, mental develop- 
ment, dependency, leisure-time activities, social case work, community 
organization, and hospital social service. The monographs represent the 
work of students and faculty members of the School. Two studies have 
been published: The Measurement of Home Conditions, by Mary J. Mc- 
Cormick, and Studies in Child Welfare, by Marguerite Mary Eisenmann, 
Helen Farrell, Catherine Mangan, Rita Frances O’Grady, Mary Alice 
Riley, and Mary Elizabeth Walsh. 


The Police and the Crime Problem—The November, 1929, issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science is de- 
voted to papers on “The Police and the Crime Problem,” under the editor- 
ship of Thorsten Sellin. The papers are organized under three heads: the 
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organization and functions of police, problems of police personnel, and 
the tools and technique of criminal investigation. 


Publications of Russell Sage Foundation —For the convenience of 
sociologists, social workers, and others interested in its publications, the 
Russell Sage Foundation offers an advantageous standing-order plan. 
Anyone may have his name on the list and will receive for inspection a 
copy of each book and pamphlet published by the Foundation. These 
may be returned if not wanted, or if they are purchased the buyer re- 
ceives a 25 per cent discount from the sale price. Address inquiries to the 
Publication Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 

The Foundation exists for the “improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States.”’ No commercial motive is involved in its 
publishing, and the price of books and pamphlets is kept low to encour- 
age a wide distribution. The subjects dealt with usually represent the 
experienced judgment of leaders in the field of social research as to the 
most pressing of the neglected social problems of the day. 


Sex Research Congress.—The Second International Congress for Sex 
Research will be held in the House of the British Medical Association, 
Tavistock Square, London, from August 3 to 9, 1930, under the presidency 
of Professor F. A. E. Crew, of Edinburgh. Both in membership and in im- 
portance it is expected that this meeting will notably excel the First Con- 
gress, held in Berlin in October, 1926. Those who are interested are 
requested to write Professor Crew, The University, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh. 

The organization and purposes of the Congress can be fully served 
only by having all of the many aspects of sex research properly represent- 
ed among the papers read at the London meeting. To American workers 
it is highly desirable that American investigations and investigators should 
be adequately represented at London—particularly since few from this 
country attended the first Congress. 

An American subcommittee has been formed for the purpose of secur- 
ing a maximum participation in the Congress by workers in this country. 
The members of this committee, representing biology, medicine, psycholo- 
gy, sociology, and anthropology, are: Dr. Oscar Riddle, chairman, Dr. 
A. A. Brill, Dr. Calvin P. Stone, Dr. William F. Ogburn, and Dr. Clark 
Wissler. 

Virginia Bureau of Research—The Virginia Bureau of Research, 
Incorporated, with offices at 223 Governor Street, Richmond, began func- 
tioning September 3, 1929. The Bureau was organized primarily to inves- 
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tigate nonpartisan facts about governmental and economic conditions of 
Virginia—state, county, and municipal affairs. Robert C. Smith, former- 
ly professor of sociology in Furman University, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, is director of the Bureau. 


Welfare Council of New York City.—An “Inventory of the Child 
Health Services of New York” has been completed by the Welfare Coun- 
cil. The purpose of the study was “to study the volume of health serv- 
ices in the city offered by voluntary agencies and the relation of the ex- 
isting service to the needs of the city. No attempt has been made to deal 
with the quality or effectiveness of the services except in so far as con- 
clusions with regard to quality are implied in the quantitative data ob- 
tained.” The report was prepared by Mary C. Jarrett and Dr. Michael 
M. Davis, who jointly conducted the study. The study was made under 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund. 


University of Chicago.—The Social Science Building, made possible 
by a grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, was dedicated 
December 16 and 17, 1929. This building is to be used exclusively for 
social science research and graduate-school activities of the social science 
group. It is the center of the research enterprises, many of them co-opera- 
tive undertakings, of the Departments of Political Science, Economics, 
Sociology, Anthropology, History, Philosophy, and the Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration. The building is both a laboratory and a 
workshop. It contains, beside research offices, statistical, psychological, 
anthropometric, and archaeological laboratories, seminar rooms, and map- 
making and exhibit rooms. The six social science journals, including the 
American Journal of Sociology, published by the University of Chicago 
Press, will have their offices in this building. 

The addresses during the dedication ceremonies included the “Ad- 
dress of Dedication” by President Robert M. Hutchins; “The Function 
of Research in the Social Sciences,” by Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia 
University; ‘Research in the Social and Natural Sciences,” by John C. 
Merriam, Carnegie Institution; “Research in the Social and Medical Sci- 
ences,” by Milton C. Winternitz, Yale University; “Trends in the Social 
Sciences,” by C. Bouglé, the Sorbonne; “Some Problems of Methodology 
in the Social Sciences,” by W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. Other 
addresses were given by Sir William Beveridge, of England, Professor 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Germany, Harold G. Moulton, Brookings In- 
stitution, Beardsley Ruml, Spelman Fund, and C. E. Merriam, and C. J. 
Herrick, University of Chicago. The convocation orator was E. B. Wilson, 
president of the Social Science Research Council. At this convocation hon- 
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orary degrees were given to Sir William Beveridge, C. Bouglé, Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, and Wesley C. Mitchell. 


Franklin College.—Associate Professor Helbing received his Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins during the last year and has been made a full profes- 
sor in the department. With the reorganization of the curriculum, six 
hours of sociology and six hours of economics are now required for grad- 
uation. 

Henry Holt and Company announce the publication of a senior high- 
school text entitled Group Life and Social Problems, by E. H. Shideler. 


University of Iowa—Theodore Standing, formerly instructor at 
Berea College, John Saathof, and Walter Daykin, who was instructor at 
the University of Kansas, are teaching assistants this year. Grace Chaffee 
gave a course on the Community in the Institute of Social Work at the Ala- 
bama College for Women and at the Lake Geneva Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Summer School. 


University of Michigan.—Three new instructors have been added to 
the staff of the department this fall: Miss Anna M. Cameron, A.B., A.M. 
Nebraska; Mrs. Alice W. Remer, A.B. Minnesota, A.M. Radcliffe; and 
Mr. Richard C. Fuller, A.B. Michigan. 

Miss Cameron was instructor in social work in the Extension Divi- 
sion at the University of Nebraska last year. Mrs. Remer, who will act 
as supervisor of field work in the Curriculum of Social Work, has done 
social work in Boston and in China. Mr. Fuller spent last year at Co- 
lumbia as a member of the research staff in Family Law. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Angell, who was in charge of the sociological work on 
the same research project, has returned to the university. Dr. John Slaw- 
son, author of The Delinquent Boy and at present secretary of the Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation of Detroit, will offer in the second semester a 
course on Social Research with special reference to the problems of social 
work. Mr. E. C. Jandy, instructor in this department, taught in the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit during the summer session. 

Among the forthcoming publications of those associated with the de- 
partment are the following: A Statistical Study of 226,000 Arrests in 
Detroit over a Period of Seven Years, by Professor Arthur E. Wood. The 
study was sponsored and will be published by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research; A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment, by Assist- 
ant Professor Robert C. Angell (University of Chicago Press); The 
Measurement of Effectiveness of Propaganda in Saginaw and Kalamazoo 
Counties, by Assistant Professor Lowell J. Carr for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association; “A Study of Waiver of Jury Trial under the New 
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Michigan Law,” by W. A. Goldberg, graduate student, which will appear 
in the Michigan Law Review and the Journal of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 

Among the research projects now under way in the department, the 
most extensive is one dealing with the adaptation of the Polish popula- 
tion in Hamtramck, which is being carried on under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Wood and Carr by graduate students. 

University of Missouri.—A recent publication by Macmillan Com- 
pany is Small Towns: An Estimate of Their Tradition and Culture, by 
Professor Walter Burr. 

University of New Hampshire-—Dr. H. G. Duncan, formerly associ- 
ate professor of sociology at the university of North Carolina, has accept- 
ed appointment as associate professor of sociology and has been giving 
courses beginning with the autumn semester. Dr. Duncan is interested in 
studying population displacement in New England. 

University of North Carolina.—Henry Holt and Company announce 
in their “American Social Science Series” the publication of a volume by 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine Jocher, /ntroduction to Social Re- 
search. 

University of Oregon.—Plans for the reorganization of the depart- 
ment of sociology and the School of Social Work were put into operation 
this fall. The department of sociology, which had been a section of the 
School of Sociology, was incorporated into the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; the School of Social Work was made a section of the newly formed 
School of Applied Social Sciences. Other divisions of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences are: Department of Public Welfare, Department of 
Social Research, which includes the Municipal Reference Service, De- 
partment of Personal Training, Department of Community Organization, 
and the Division of Nursing and Health Education. 

The first project to be undertaken by the department of research is 
a survey of the causes of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of 
criminal justice in the city of Portland. Five fellowships have been ap- 
propriated for the study which is now in progress. 

Miss Arlien Johnson, until now a member of the staff of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed director of research and is acting director of the School of So- 
cial Work during the absence of Margaret Creech, who is on leave to con- 
tinue her studies in the School of Economics, Logdon. 

The Commonwealth Review, a state organ, which has been under the 
editorship of the School of Sociology since 1916, will be continued as a 
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journal of applied social science to serve such communities and organiza- 
tions of Oregon as are affected by the new school. 

The departments and divisions enumerated in the foregoing are 
staffed by an interlocking faculty with which are associated representa- 
tives of all the schools and departments in the field of social science, all 
under the general direction of the dean of the School of Applied Social 
Science, P. A. Parsons. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. Thorsten Sellin has been made edi- 
tor of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
He is also taking part in the Columbia University Crime Survey. 

Mr. D. K. Bruner, formerly of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Soci- 
ety, joins the teaching staff of the department of sociology this year. 

Professor James H. S. Bossard has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to make a study of collegiate education for business in the United 
States. This study is being made under the direction of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. Co-operating with Professor Bossard 
is Professor J. Frederic Dewhurst, of the department of industry in the 
Wharton School. 

The latest addition to the Wiley Social Science Series, edited by Hen- 
ry P. Fairchild, New York University, is Religion in Human A ffairs, by 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, assistant professor of sociology. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice requests publication of the following note on 
the need for a policy respecting student research in association with social 
agencies: The ethical responsibilities subsisting among the various per- 
sons involved in connection with the performance and publication of re- 
search work have not been clearly formulated. Professor Truman L. 
Kelley has recently published the results of a questionnaire relating to the 
responsibility of authors for giving credit to those who have rendered as- 
sistance of various kinds in the preparation of books and articles (Scien- 
tific Method, University of Ohio Press, 1929). 

A somewhat related question involves the mutual responsibilities of 
educational departments, students, and ron-educational agencies. There 
are reasons to fear that in their desire to be of service to the community 
and to particular social agencies departments of instruction in universities 
and colleges may lose sight of the educational responsibility to their stu- 
dents. The department of sociology of the University of Pennsylvania has 
recently expressed its policy in this respect. It has been suggested that 
this statement be presented to the readers of the American Journal of So- 
ciology as a possible basis of some general discussion leading to a crystalli- 
zation of opinion concerning the mutual responsibilities involved. 
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The formulation referred to follows: 


The department of sociology is frequently consulted regarding investiga- 
tions originated by social agencies. It is not infrequently asked to assign stu- 
dents to research projects involving the records of such agencies. Since the de- 
partment desires in such cases to be of all possible assistance consistent with its 
educational responsibilities, the following statement of policy has been prepared 
for its guidance and that of agencies concerned. 

1. Research studies undertaken by graduate and undergraduate university 
students in connection with social agencies must have as their prime considera- 
tion the educational benefit to be received by the student. Any other major con- 
sideration would be in conflict with the chief end of university instruction. 

2. It follows that the tasks assigned to students should be such as will em- 
ploy their reasoning and analytic powers. Routine work which might be per- 
formed by clerical assistants, were funds for their employment available, is not 
fairly to be regarded as a student research function. A minimum amount of such 
routine work may be viewed as desirable for practice in technique, or as essen- 
tial for a better understanding by the student of the nature of the data and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 

3. Since a secondary objective of the department of sociology is to extend 
scientific knowledge concerning society, projects to which students are assigned 
should preferably have an interest sufficiently general to promote this end. 
Conversely, investigations the value of which are limited to a particular organ- 
ization do not offer a preferred field for student research. 


University of Pittsburgh—Harper and Brothers announce the pub- 
lication of Trends in American Sociology, edited by George A. Lundberg; 
Read Bain, of Miami University; and Nels Anderson, of Seth Low Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Smith College-—The Twilight of Christianity, by Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes, is a fall publication of the Vanguard Press. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. John L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will teach in the Summer Session of 1930. Professor 
Clarence M. Case is on sabbatical leave. Dr. Erle F. Young is the pro- 
gram chairman of California State Conference of Social Work for 1930 
whose meetings are to be held at Santa Barbara. Alpha Kappa Delta, the 
sociology scholarship society, with Dr. B. A. McClenahan as president for 
the current year, opened its tenth year with an attendance of eighty and 
with Mr. Alfred Lewerenz as a speaker on “Social Observations in Vi- 
enna.’ The new Pacific Southwest Sociological Society announces Pro- 
fessor George M. Day as chairman of the program committee for the 
1929-30 meeting. The first Social Research Clinic of the year was ad- 
dressed by Professor Carl D. Wells. Professor Roy M. Youngman has 
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inaugurated a course in social psychology especially for the city and coun- 
ty employees in Los Angeles, with policemen constituting more than one- 
half of the enrolment. The Journal of Sociology and Social Research an- 
nounces two new co-operative editors, Dr. Ellsworth Faris, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. Earle E. Eubank, of the University of Cincinnati, 


University of Utah——The results of a survey of “Boys and Girls in 
Salt Lake City,” made under the direction of Professor Arthur L. Beeley 
for the Rotary Club and the Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Salt Lake City, has been recently published by the university in its pub- 
lications of the department of sociology and social technology. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute —A study of The Role of the Church 
in Rural Community Life in Virginia, by Charles H. Hamilton and Wil- 
liam E. Garnett, has been published as Bulletin 267, by the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Blacksburgh, Virginia. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


D. Appleton and Company announce the publication of What /s 
Right with Marriage by Robert C. and Frances Williams Binkley. 

Kenyon I. Butterfield has gone to India as counselor on rural work 
for the International Missionary Council to determine if the Council can 
be of assistance in carrying out plans for the strengthening of rural mis- 
sions. 

Beatrice Z. Levey, of the Chicago United Charities, who is on leave 
of absence for a year, is on the staff of a study of case-work evaluation 
now being made by the Research Department of the New York School of 
Social Work. 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, who has resigned as director of the Sim- 
mons School of Social Work, is now the president of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. 


Longmans’ Social Science Series Longmans, Green and Company 
announce the forthcoming texts in their Social Science Series, edited by 
Ernest R. Groves: The Community Process, by LeRoy Bowman; /mmi- 
gration, by L. Guy Brown; Urban Sociology, by Niles Carpenter; Social 
History of the American Family, by Guion Griffis Johnson; Educational 
Sociology, by Daniel Kulp II; Social Psychology, by E. T. Krueger and 
Walter C. Reckless; and Criminology, by Albert Morris. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895. By Nor- 
MAN J. WARE. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xvili+409. $3.00. 

John Mitchell, By Evste GLtcx. New York: John Day Co., 1929. 
Pp. xvi+-270. $3.00. 

Bill Haywood’s Book. The autobiography of Wiiti1am D. Hay- 
woop. New York: International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., 
1929. Pp. 368. $3.50. 

Present-Day Labor Relations. By Paut F. GeEmMILy. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1929. Pp. ix+312. $3.00. 

Labor Management. By J. D. Hackett. With an Introduction by 
Sam A. LEwisoun. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xvili+-681. $5.00. 

Seldom has such an adequate cross section of American labor history 
appeared as these five volumes reveal. Nearly every significant person- 
ality or move is registered. The Knights of Labor, Gompers, the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike, Coeur d’Alene, the Haymarket anarchists, National 
Civic Federation, the I.W.W., employee representation, yellow dog con- 
tracts, Rockefeller, labor turnover, and employment management: all 
these and many more are here. 

Ware’s study is really a monograph on the Knights of Labor and 
thus carries the story of American labor a chapter beyond where he left 
it in his earlier work The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860. It is a revela- 
tion of the danger labor leadership runs in embracing mysticism and fac- 
ile tongues. For much of the Knights’ troubles came from their secrecy, 
ritual, and a “sort of Comtean humanitarianism.”’ The author carefully 
sought out original documentary sources for working out the details of 
organization, campaigns, internal politics, and relations with church and 
state. All of which is good orthodox scholarship. But he goes beyond 
that: his pen pictures of men like Powderly and Gompers are almost in 
the manner of Strachey or Maurois. Ware is critical alike of both the 
Knights and the American Federation of Labor. The one exclusive and 
dogmatic almost to the point of sterility; the other humanitarian, doc- 
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trinaire, preaching solidarity almost to the point of absurdity. The one 
contribution of the Knights was this idea of solidarity. 

The biographies of Mitchell and Haywood take up the story where 
Ware leaves it, namely at the point where the Knights of Labor begin to 
disintegrate and the American Federation of Labor to emerge. Miss 
Gliick has produced a most sympathetic study of Mitchell—his idealism, 
his almost uncanny flair for situations, his capacity for conciliation, his 
daring, and also his struggles with himself and his final resignation to 
success and prosperity. But, as Professor Commons points out in his 
brief introduction, it is more than a biography. It is a study of leadership 
and mass movement. In a sense it is a document in mob psychology. It is 
a cross section of American labor history from the nineties to the Great 
War. Miss Gliick writes with good judgment, a sense of reality, and an 
effective literary style. 

Haywood’s autobiography portrays the storm and stress period of 
Western labor history and is a study albeit unconscious of the futility of 
violence. Its most outstanding contribution is the inner history of the 
I.W.W. and of its author’s contacts with the international labor move- 
ment. Unfortunately Haywood is not always entirely candid. This is par- 
ticularly apparent in the glossing over of his sudden departure from 
America to Russia in 1920 and of his relations with the Soviet régime. 
Haywood failed, Mitchell failed, Powderly failed. Why this tragic rec- 
ord? It cannot be said that Haywood was merely a martyr to militant 
capitalism. He failed because he trusted in force, because he misjudged 
the staying quality of social institutions, because his hatreds were so 
fierce that they made co-operation and solidarity impossible. Mitchell 
failed, if he did fail, because of his ability to conciliate, his very prudence, 
and the inadequacy of his basic education. Powderly failed perhaps be- 
cause “he was an introvert where an extravert was needed.” 

Gemmill writes because he feels there is need for a “short, non-tech- 
nical treatment of labor relations in the United States.” He attempts 
therefore to examine critically the leading types of collective negotiation, 
viz., trade unionism, employee representation, and union-management co- 
operation. The book consists largely of digests of other well-known books 
in the field. It is neither an authoritative nor an original monograph or 
textbook. But it has an admirable index. 

Labor Management is frankly and primarily a handbook for per- 
sonnel workers written out of the experience of an industrial executive. 
It does not pretend to be a textbook or a pathfinder in labor relations. 
It is nevertheless well informed, covers briefly the whole territory from 
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hiring, job analysis, wages and discharge to pensions, stock ownership, 
employee representation, and unemployment insurance plans. Sturdy 
common sense and lack of sentimentality inform the whole book. There 
is no beating about the bush. The reader is told at the very outset that 
labor management is to be examined as a means of securing greater pro- 
duction. On the other hand the book is aimed at owners and managers of 
small plants; as Sam A. Lewisohn points out in his brief introduction 
they need it and will discover that “neither good will nor abstract ideas 
of providing justice, status, and opportunity are sufficient. It is necessary 
to have adequate administrative machinery to carry these principles into 
effect.”” The author has done a good job of exposing once more the mum- 
meries of phrenology and “character analysis by the observational meth- 
od” as aids to employers. 

And thus the cycle runs from “labor” as a mystical religion through 
“Jabor” as a cataclysmic class war to “labor” as a subject of scientific ad- 
ministration. Labor went to church, then it went to war, perhaps now it 
is going to school. Employers ran the same gamut. England, Russia, the 
United States, and Geneva are creating labor history. Whoever writes 
the next chapter should produce a thriller. 

ArTHuR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Der Verbrecher und seine Richter. Ein Psychoanalytischer Ein- 
blick in die Welt der Paragraphien. Von FRANz ALEXANDER 
and Huco Stavus. Vienna: Internationaler Psychoanalytisch- 
er Verlag, 1929. Pp. 125. M. 9.00. 


It is an open secret that public confidence in the working of judicial 
institutions is so seriously shaken in many countries that the hackneyed 
term “a crisis” designates the true state of affairs. Any serious contribu- 
tion to criminology is especially timely, particularly when it is a new and 
bold departure from the ways of thinking that have proved so sterile for 
the reconstruction of judicial practice. This terse and able monograph 
upon The Criminal and His Judge is the joint production of a physician 
skilled in psychoanalysis, and a practicing lawyer, and is a sketch of the 
whole field of criminology from a psychoanalytic point of view. 

The authors start from the principle that no trustworthy judgment 
can be passed upon a criminal until the facts are in, not only about the 
outward circumstances of the crime, but about the subjective antecedents 
of these externalities. But in the absence of a scientific means of ascer- 
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taining human motives, judicial discretion is capricious and unreliable. 
When justice fails, the social order is imperiled, because men battle 
against their own antisocial impulses only when assured that illicit means 
of gratification are denied everybody in their social position. 

Juridical theory and practice have sought to cope with the aberra- 
tions of judicial administration by curbing the discretion of the judge. A 
dominant note in jurisprudence has been sounded by those who would 
rule out the subjective element by reducing the discretion of the judge to 
the ascertainment of a series of facts, which, when discovered, automat- 
ically entails a preordained penalty. This “pseudo-exact” current in juris- 
prudence leads to an interminable multiplication of the pigeonholes in the 
criminal code, but the sections can never keep up with the richness of 
human motivation, especially when the code-makers proceed on the basis 
of an outworn psychology which has no place for the unconscious proc- 
esses of the mind. The failure to recognize these unconscious motivations, 
indeed, leads to the preposterous spectacle of judges and attorneys badg- 
ering the accused for “conscious” motives, though the true motives can 
only be made visible to the accused himself after long, patient, and com- 
plicated investigation under special conditions. 

The fact is that the examination of these unconscious processes may 
reveal that the person who has committed a criminal act is suffering from 
mental disease, and that the court is indulging in the unspeakable pas- 
time of indulging its sadistic propensities at the expense of the ill—a 
state of affairs which is all too redolent of the witch trials of old. 

Alexander makes extensive application of the concept of the neurotic 
character which he had carefully delimited as a clinical entity in a pre- 
vious publication (“Der neurotische Charakter,” Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychoanalysis, Vol. XIV [1928]). Sometimes antisocial im- 
pulses, which are rejected by the conscious self and repressed, manifest 
themselves, not in the bodily symptoms of the hysteric, nor in the bi- 
zarre imaginings of the compulsive neurotic, but in outward adjustments 
to social objects. Alexander recounts in detail the history of a man who 
was arrested for stealing minor articles which he could easily have bought, 
and whom the police would have released but for the fact that he kept 
disclosing new criminal acts. The “criminal” had high standing as a 
member of a surgical clinic, and had made recognized scientific contribu- 
tions. But it presently turned out that he had never finished medical 
school, and that he was “beating the game” and defying authority by 
practicing without proper credentials. Only the operation of strong un- 
conscious motives could explain his behavior. He was torn between an 
unusually strong impulse to subvert authority and a craving to expiate 
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his sins by punishing himself. When society punishes neurotic characters 
who perform criminal acts, society is toadying to their illness. In paying 
a criminal penalty the individual is temporarily relieved from his guilt 
feelings, and sent abroad again to indulge his animosities against author- 
ity. By proper therapeutic treatment the “criminals,” who make up a 
large proportion of those who commit criminal acts, could be converted 
into useful members of society. 

Of course it is practically impossible to conduct a psychoanalysis of 
an accused criminal, but the trained eye of the analyst can often detect, on 
the basis of crude behavioristic manifestations, the neurotic reactions. 
Such a viewpoint as this can never permeate the administration of justice 
until justices have been trained to it, and something can be done by using 
analysts as experts in criminal trials. Alexander has served in this ca- 
pacity in Berlin. 

Instead of the concept of responsibility, the authors propose the con- 
cept of diagnosis according to the relative participation of the conscious 
and unconscious processes in the criminal act. Between pages 83 and 87 
there is printed a summary of the proposed diagnoses of those who per- 
form criminal acts. 

This is the most satisfactory contribution to criminology yet made 
from the psychoanalytical point of view, and adds the name of Alexander 
to the analysts (such as Reik, Ferenczi, and Wittels) who have occupied 
themselves with the field. It is to be hoped that an English translation 
will be at once forthcoming, and that a few verbal emendations will be 
made to fit the allusions to the Anglo-American setting. 


Haroitp D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance, a Study of the 
Fuggers and Their Connections. By RICHARD EHRENBERG. 
Translated from the German by H. M. Lucas. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 390. 

A History of Lloyd’s, from the Founding of Lloyd’s Coffee House 
to the Present Day. By CHARLES WriGHT and C. ERNEST 
FayLte. London: Macmillan & Co., 1928. Pp. xxii+-475. 
$10.00. 

The Sociology of Life Insurance. By Epwarp A. Woops. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xx+331. $2.50. 

Whatever doubt may linger as to the value of case studies of institu- 
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tions as an approach to history should be dissipated by the reading of 
these volumes. The Fuggers were the outstanding source of credit for 
the Hapsburgs in the declining years of the Holy Roman Empire. In re- 
turn for immediate cash, kings and emperors gave these bankers the fu- 
ture revenues from lands, mines, and prosperous cities. The Fuggers 
issued thereon instruments of credit which became better than coin itself 
for transfer of money from one country to another and for trading on 
the then-developing Bourse at Antwerp. During the Fuggers’ heyday the 
periodic fair was being displaced by the year-round commodity market 
in a few centers of trade. It was in these centers that the daily credit 
market developed. The author introduces the story with a discussion of 
the medieval system of credit for pursuance of war; he concludes by de- 
picting the rise of the credit markets of the lowland cities based upon 
trade and the covering of the risks and delays of the sea. The Fuggers 
and their kind represent the human side of this revolution. In pursuit of 
gain they founded the institutions upon which modern commerce is built. 
Dr. Ehrenberg’s work appeared in 1896 as Das Zeitalter der Fugger, and 
is the standard work in its field. It is based upon original sources, includ- 
ing the Fugger letters. 

In the story of Lloyd’s we have a continuation of the same theme, 
likewise from original sources. A group of individualists engaged in the 
none-too-reputable business of taking chances eventually had to act in 
concert for the purpose of making their business more sure, and thereby 
more profitable. The institution which resulted became an organic part 
of London’s commercial activity; one might say even of the world, for 
there was developed at Lloyd’s a goodly share of that uncanny system of 
intelligence upon which modern business depends. For news the govern- 
ment goes to Lloyd’s, not Lloyd’s to the government. This, too, is a 
story of credit. It is also a corroboration of the thesis that institutions 
are the by-products of the collective action of men who are but meeting 
daily crises in matters of common concern. 

The Sociology of Life Insurance is not a book of the same class as 
the others included in this review. It is an unusually clever bit of propa- 
ganda for life insurance. If the author has given us a rather doubtful 
résumé of man’s economic origins, he may be pardoned. The cleverness 
of the work lies in the author’s own understanding of the problems behind 
present-day life insurance. Lloyd’s used to deal only in the major con- 
tingencies of commercial enterprise; Mr. Wood shows how life insurance 
deals with the smallest and most diverse contingencies of the individuals 
and families who have been swept into the stream of individualistic mod- 
ern industry and commerce. Even the money value of a man is worked 
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out—a value dependent upon the individual’s winning a place in the 

economic system. That place is precarious and not usually inheritable. 

The author, not without some reason, says that the function of life a 
ance is to maintain the family group in an economic system which is not 

favorable to it. 

It is not an accident that the authors of these two latter works are 
themselves successful executives in the businesses which they put before 
the public. Nor is it accident that in all of these accounts, from the end 
of the Middle Ages to the present year, we find these institutions of busi- 
ness intensely interested in politics. The Fuggers wrote threatening, if 
somewhat fruitless, letters to monarchs who would go to war. Lloyd’s has 
always kept a weather eye on Parliament, and has not hesitated to advise 
unwilling governments and lords of the admiralty on measures for the 
safety of the sea. The modern life insurance company makes motion- 
picture films on the evils of disease and presents model health laws to 
state legislators. Perhaps this impertinent interest has not always been 
for the good of mankind; but it is persistent, and usually it is intelligent. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


The Technique of Research in Education. By CLAUDE C. CrAw- 


ForD. Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 


1928. Pp. 320. 

This volume has been prepared to serve as a text for senior and grad- 
uate students in educational research. The author tells us he prepared the 
volume by applying the method of “scientific” curriculum construction to 
problems of educational research. He collected from graduate students 
and research workers statements of their difficulties. These were formu- 
lated and classified into 145 “How” questions. After this had been done, 
all methods that could be found for solving these difficulties were col- 
lected. 

The book begins with a chapter on selecting problems. Twenty-one 
suggestions are offered on how to find a problem for research and thirteen 
suggestions are made on how to judge the relative value of a given re- 
search problem. This chapter is followed by separate chapters on the 
following research techniques: experimental, historical, psychological, 
case-study, curriculum-making, job analysis, interview, questionnaire, ob- 
servation, measurement, statistical, tabular, and graphic and library tech- 
nique. The discussion of these techniques is followed with chapters on the 
analysis and interpretation of data and reporting research. 
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The limitations of this volume are numerous. If the author’s meth- 
ods of preparing this volume were as inductive as he suggests in the Pref. 
ace, why did he not list his 145 “How” questions? Such a list should be 
most helpful to indicate the problems that confront research workers. If 
answers were found to these questions in the research work of masters of 
research techniques, their names should appear in footnotes or direct quo- 
tations. Documentation is singularly conspicuous: by its absence. Cer- 
tainly the best answers to these questions should be contained in the suc- 
cessful pieces of research that have been completed, but these also are not 
to be found in the short chapter bibliographies. 

One of the chief difficulties is that the author is too ambitious. Statis- 
tical technique, including the complex problems of accuracy, frequency 
distribution, central tendency, variability, correlation, regression, and re- 
liability are treated in twenty-two short pages. Tabular and graphic tech- 
niques are disposed of in a chapter without a table or graph. In like 
manner, a chapter is devoted to questionnaire technique without an illus- 
tration of a good questionnaire. The chapter on case-study techniques 
might better be called a chapter on case-work, because that is what it 
deals with. The author does not make the distinction between case-study 
for diagnostic purposes and case-study for research purposes, which would 
be helpful. To speak of research in which secondary sources are used as 
library technique is somewhat confusing in a day when professional 
schools in library technique are well established. They are concerned with 
something quite different from what Crawford discusses in his chapter on 
library technique. Further, this particular chapter is closed with the sen- 
tence: 

Some of the leading indexes which should be learned are the Card Cata- 
log, United States Catalog, Cumulative Book Index, Reader’s Guide, Reader's 
Guide Supplement, International Index, Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 
and various encyclopedias, yearbooks, and special bibliographies [p. 269]. 


Ignoring the English employed in this sentence, attention is here called to 
the fact that it is apparently intended to give specific guidance to stu- 
dents of educational research on how to find helpful references. In con- 
trast with this advice as to sources of information in education, it is most 
illuminating to consult chapter ii of Carter V. Good’s book, How To Do 
Research in Education (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928). It con- 
tains the specific sources that should be brought to the attention of stu- 
dents of educational research. 

The above-mentioned limitations are typical of numerous others that 
might be cited. One wonders whether it would not have been better if the 
author had acted as editor of the volume and had permitted experts who 
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have employed the various research techniques described in the volume to 
give a descriptive and critical statement of each respective technique with 
which they are familiar. 

Despite its faults, in graduate classes of educational research, the 
volume should prove to be a useful companion volume to supplement the 
book by Good already referred to. Both volumes should have value as 
reference books in courses dealing with methods of research in the social 
sciences. Crawford has given a fairly comprehensive outline of the field in 
which a great deal of critical work needs to be done. His discussion will 
help to raise issues and to stimulate thought. 

A. F. KUHLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality. By Morton 
Prince. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1929. Pp. xvi+-559. 


$5.00. 

This volume, published shortly before the death of its author, con- 
sists of a collection of papers and lectures extending over a period of forty 
years. For students of abnormal psychology it is therefore aside from its 
contents of great historical interest. When Prince founded the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology in 1906 so little headway had been made in the 
understanding of abnormal psychic phenomena that some of the leading 
medical men said that the Journal was to be a “spook” one. “Scientific 
antipathy to a pathology that was not objectively physical and could not 
be seen under the microscope” was so deeply ingrained in the medical 
profession that the newer findings and theories “were resisted as heresy, 
with all the force of conservative medicine—as some of us had reason to 
know.” 

Freud turned this indifference to interest. His sexual theories were 
too alluring not to awaken attention. In this country the ground had been 
prepared by a number of religious and secular movements in psychother- 
apy. Psychoanalysis soon captured abnormal psychology. In the face of 
the tide of Freudianism the “Boston school” of abnormal psychology, led 
by Prince and George A. Waterman, was all but submerged. 

Throughout the volume there are ample demonstrations of Prince’s 
attempts in good faith to put Freudianism to the test. The inadequacy of 
Freudianism is particularly evident in the analysis of phobias and their 
accompanying symbolisms. From the standpoint of treatment Prince 
shows that in such cases the Freudian method of bringing the facts into 
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full light of day did not cure the phobia. But when the setting was 
changed a cure followed. 

Of particular interest to social psychologists is Prince’s material on 
meaning. Meanings may be based on personal experiences and thus be 
regarded as egocentric, or they may be shared with others and become so- 
cial. In a prefatory note to one of the chapters it is interesting to note, in 
the light of recent discussion, that Prince points out that the underlying 
physiological principle of the association neurosis is identical with the 
conditioned reflex of Pavlov. He warns us, however, that in the experi- 
ments of Pavlov the psychical factors have been necessarily left out, but 
the element of interpretation which enters into the conditioned reflex 
cannot be disregarded in a complete account of the mechanism. Another 
aspect of this volume meriting the attention of social psychologists is 
chapter vi, entitled “Why We Have Traits—Normal and Abnormal: An 
Introduction to the Study of Personality.” In this section Prince argues 
forcefully against the various monistic theories of personality, and ex- 
pounds his pluralistic theory, that we should look for the springs of hu- 
man behavior in the inherited dispositions of man as they have been 
organized, reorganized, modified, and integrated by the experiences of 
life. 

It is evident throughout this volume that the notion to which Prince 
himself attaches the greatest significance is his concept of the co-con- 
scious. His claims with reference to it are modest indeed. While most 
students would regard Prince as the “discoverer” of the co-conscious, he 
credits it to Edmund Gurney and Janet, and regards himself as mainly 
having extended its application. The synchronous manifestation of dif- 
ferent psychic activities is a phase of psychological investigation on which 
a number of the most important questions of psychology hinge. This re- 
view cannot go into it further, for to do so would be to give away a point 
in this book which is equivalent to the solution of a detective thriller. 

Dr. A. A. Roback has done students of personality a great service by 
editing these valuable and in some instances inaccessible papers of Mor- 


ton Prince. 
Louis WIRTH 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Der Staat als Lebensform. By RupoLF KJELLEN. Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1924. Pp. 227. RM. 5.00. 
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Bausteine zur Geopolitik. By Kart HAuSHOFER, Ericu Obst, 
HERMANN LAUTENSACH, and Otto MAUuLL. Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1928. Pp. 349. RM. 7.50. 


Geopolitik is the term employed by a group of German scholars to 
designate a new discipline and field of research which they are seeking to 
develop on the basis, primarily, of suggestions made by the late Professor 
Rudolf Kjellén, of the University of Upsala, Sweden, in his little treatise, 
Staten som Lifsform (“The State as a Living Organism’’), which was 
first published in Swedish in 1916. The German edition of 1924, on 
which this review is based, was translated from the Swedish edition of 
1916 by J. Sandmeier. 

Kjellén conceives the state as a living organism, having needs of its 
own, which can be appreciated only when we study the particular state 
in relation to its territory. The territory of the state is indeed, from one 
point of view, susceptible of being regarded as its body; a more illumi- 
nating formulation, however, is that in which Kjellén compares the state 
to a tree, which cannot be torn loose from the soil without perishing. 

In his treatment of the relations which can be observed between the 
imponderable and legal aspects of the life of a state and its territory, 
Kjellén draws upon much that Friedrich Ratzel has written of “political 
geography.” He contends, however, that the discipline to which political 
science is related in this respect is not geography, but “geopolitics”; “its 
object is not the land, but always and exclusively the land penetrated 
(durchgedrungene| by a political organization, i.e., the realm [ Reich].” 
This distinction suggests to him the possibility of outlining the field of 
political science in five divisions: (1) geopolitics; (2) “mastery-poli- 
tics” (Herrschaftspolitik ), the study of authority and subordination; (3) 
ethnopolitics, the study of the politically organized human crowd (Men- 
schenmasse) ; (4) economic politics (Wirtschaftspolitik) ; and (5) social 
politics, the study of the folk in its natural and cultural subdivisions. 

What Dr. Haushofer and his colleagues have done, in their contribu- 
tions to “geopolitics,” is to seek to elaborate and realize the suggestions 
made by Kjellén. Their Bausteine zur Geopolitik is a symposium made 
up in part of further proposals for the definition of the scope and objec- 
tives of geopolitics; it includes also, however, a number of excellent 
monographic studies of particular situations. Thus Erich Obst contrib- 
utes a study of European Russia, and Haushofer has a paper entitled 
“The Unity of the Monsoon Lands.” These same men have founded 
a journal, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, a monthly now in its fifth year, in 
which appear research studies in “geopolitics,” along with reports of data 
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for the study of world-politics and world-economics, and reviews of rele- 
vant books. 

Apparently it is worth the while of American sociologists who are 
interesting themselves in “human ecology” to keep in touch with the work 
of these German exponents of “geopolitics.” Their writings seem to be 
characterized by the typical German care and thoroughness of execution, 
and some of the concrete studies make fascinating reading. From adver- 
tisements submitted by the publisher who handles most of their output, it 
appears that the literature of geopolitics has already reached consider- 
able proportions. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Sex in Civilization. Edited by V. F. CALVERTON and S. D. ScuMat- 
HAUSEN. With an Introduction by HAvELocK ELLIs. New 
York: Macaulay Co., 1929. Pp. vii+719. $5.00. 

This symposium, begotten by the editors of the Modern Quarterly 
and blessed by Havelock Ellis, is directed to the college level of literacy. 
Robert Briffault handles “Sex in Religion”; Alexander Goldenweiser dis- 
cusses “Sex in Primitive Society”; and V. F. Calverton indulges in sweep- 
ing historical perspectives in a chapter called “Sex and Social Struggle.” 
Waldo Frank describes “Sex Censorship and Democracy.” William Mc- 
Dougall undertakes to reduce libertarian dogmas to a logical absurdity, 
and Samuel D. Schmalhausen supplies affective palpitations on behalf of 
the new sexual revolution. Fritz Wittels summarizes the psychoanalytic 
theory of narcissism, and E. Boyd Barrett’s paper on asceticism is inter- 
esting to read in conjunction with it. Abraham Myerson supplies a de- 
sultory critique of Freud. A. A. Roback wholesomely insists upon the 
definition of terms and the confession of human ignorance about a series 
of pertinent sexual problems which he states. C. Elizabeth Goldsmith 
makes a useful report upon the way the sexual growth of the child is 
handled at the Walden School. William J. Fielding epitomizes the subject 
of one of his books in “The Art of Love,” which quite properly leaves 
little to the limping imagination. Arthur Davison Ficke puts in a claim 
for the poet as a creator of forms of sexual expression in society. 

Among those present may be added Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, 
Mary Ware Dennett, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Joseph Jastrow, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay, Huntington Cairns, Arthur Garfield Hays, J. William 
Lloyd, Smith Ely Jelliffe, Bernard Glueck, Margaret Sanger, Phyllis 
Blanchard, G. V. Hamilton, Kenneth Macgowan, J. Blake Eggen, Ira S. 
Wile, and Robert M. Lovett. 
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This is principally a book of opinion and deserves the privileges and 
immunities of such a venture. There is missing from the sociological 
chapters the measure of successful problem-stating which Roback has 
achieved for psychology. Much is made of the recent field reports of 
Margaret Mead and Bronislaw Malinowski, but little is said about the 
inherent disadvantages of the Daniel Boone methodology of these one- 
man forays into alien culture. And it must be said that the assurance 
with which historical conclusions are drawn suggests that in one impor- 
tant respect the new revolution has made less progress than in sex. 

Such a worthy and timely popularization deserves to be widely circu- 
lated among the “emotionally illiterate” academicians. Theoretically the 
social scientists do not need a book like this, which embraces no scientific 
novelties and much popular bunk, but the truth is that with a handful of 
exceptions our social scientists are emotionally incapacitated from achiev- 
ing scientific detachment toward sexuality, and a volume like this one 
may do something to cure them. The chances, of course, are against it; 
Harry Elmer Barnes takes pains to tell about the disgraceful episode at 
a recent meeting of the American Sociological Society which amply jus- 
tifies this pessimism. For those who have a mind to use it, a reasonably 
good Bibliography is appended. It samples many fields and accurately 
reflects the editors’ sound understanding of the wide ramification of the 
theme. 

Haroip D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Pueblo Potter: A Study of Creative Imagination in Primitive 
Art. By RutH L. BunzeEL. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 134. $10.00. 

The premise of this interesting study runs contrary to the dogma of 
many American anthropologists, discrediting the psychological approach 
to culture. Miss Bunzel, a student of Boas, declares her intention to be 
“an attempt to enter fully into the mind of primitive artists; to see their 
technique and style not as they appear objectively to students of museum 
collections but as they appear to the artists themselves.” She has spent 
two years among the pueblos in the Southwest, observing native potters 
at work and learning from them their art. In spite of her expressed aim 
and the opportunities which her intimate contact afforded, her departure 
from conventional anthropological approach is not very great. The treat- 
ise consists, for the most part, of an elaborate discussion of the labor and 
technique involved in making and decorating pottery. It gives only a 
fragmentary picture of the imagination of the potter. Miss Bunzel finds 
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that the potter senses the form of the pottery and the spatial distribution 
of the design without any deliberate adherence to formal patterns. How- 
ever, this sensing, although intuitive and non-reflective, is clearly domi- 
nated by traditional styles. This is true even in the case of the new de- 
signs which appear in dreams. Mutations in design, as represented by the 
breaking away from old styles and the release of energy in new directions, 
interest the author a great deal. Yet her only explanation of this creative 
activity is the appearance of gifted individuals (p. 88). The two such 
persons (Nampeyo, of Hopi, and Julian Martinez, of San Ildefonso) who 
have given radical redirection to the art of pottery in the Southwest were 
available for study by Miss Bunzel; yet she tells us very little about their 
experiences and inner lives which might illuminate the creative aspects of 
their imagination. The mind of the primitive artist still awaits under- 
standing. 

In other respects Miss Bunzel’s book is excellent. Her discussions on 
style and technique merit the attention of all students of cultural dynam- 
ics. She shows in the case of pottery that style and technique are not 
cumulative but run in cycles; and, interestingly, that decay sets in at the 
point of greatest artistic expression—an observation which will not be 
particularly comforting to those who think of cultural growth in terms of 
a widening of a “cultural base” and the progressive increase in oppor- 
tunity which such widening yields. She shows, further, that styles differ 
widely in the possibilities which they permit to artistic expression; some 
cramp the imagination, others release it; the same potter working with 
one style is sterile, with another he is creative. There seems to be some- 
thing intrinsic in style which may depress growth or encourage it. The 
study of other elements of culture from this point of view would be ex- 
tremely valuable. The work is a distinct contribution to the literature on 
cultural growth. 

The book contains many beautiful plates of pueblo pottery, showing 
fine artistic sense in the selection of pottery to be photographed. The 
Appendix has charming illustrations of Zuni, Hopi, and San Ildefonso 
designs. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Der Aufbau der Weltgeschichte bei Giambattista Vico. By DR. 
Ricuarp Peters. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1929. Pp. xiii+-215. RM. 9.50. 
Although Giambattista Vico is one of the most important figures in 

the history of early modern social science, his life and work are little 
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known to American students. A brief monograph by the late Professor 
Robert Flint, published many years ago, and a few pages in Lichtenberg- 
er’s Development of Social Theory constitute practically the only English 
accounts of Vico; none of his writings has been translated into our lan- 
guage. This being the case, American social scientists will welcome Dr. 
Peters’ concise summary and critique of his work, written in a language— 
the German—which is much more familiar to the scholars of this country 
than is the Italian. 

Dr. Peters has been influenced in his study of Vico by Kurt Brey- 
sig’s philosophy of history, but his treatment of the original writings of 
his subject is none the less careful, impersonal, and illuminating. Con- 
temporary scholars would doubtless find it difficult to reach a consensus 
on the classification which should be applied to Vico’s Scienza nuova 
(“New Science”) ; some, like Peters, Breysig, and Croce, will be disposed 
to regard it as philosophy of history; others will call it embryonic so- 
ciology. Be that as it may, one cannot but be surprised to discover from 
a perusal of Dr. Peters’ able summary how many of the conceptions of 
later sociologists—even those of our own day—were anticipated by Vico. 
His most fundamental contribution to social theory was no doubt, as 
Peters contends, his idea that history might be studied comparatively as 
well as chronologically, an idea which he seems to have been the first to 
test out through inductive verifications, even if it had been anticipated 
speculatively, to some extent, by a number of the ancient writers. His 
conviction that myths and legends are materials for historical (‘‘philo- 
logical”) research has a very modern ring, as does likewise his concept of 
the collective will. As Dr. Peters shows, Vico advanced beyond his times, 
and transformed the ecclesiastical dogma of divine foreknowledge into a 
concept of natural process in history. If the course of history is known in 
advance to God—so runs his reasoning, albeit unconsciously—then it is 
knowable to human beings who study it intelligently, subject to the limi- 
tations of the human mind. Vico thus became a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the thought that human history might be the object of a type of 
research calculated to reveal, not simply what happened, but what 
happens. 

This concise monograph is very well organized; I found the author’s 
analysis easy to follow and convincing. It will be a valuable addition to 
any collection of books dealing with the history and literature of social 


theory. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Types of Men: The Psychology and Ethics of Personality. By 
EDUARD SPRANGER. Translated from the German by Paul J. 
W. Picors. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1928. Pp. 


xii+402. $4.00. 

Types of Men, the translation of Lebensformen, is divided into four 
sections: “Philosophical Basis,” “The Ideally Basic Types of Individu- 
ality,” “(Consequences for Ethics,” and “The Understanding of Mental 
Structures.” It attempts to establish a psychology which is not patterned 
after natural science, but which recognizes the method of verstehen; “the 
book attempts to carry out a new method of differentiating human types, 
especially types of the soul.” The author states that biological differen- 
tiations have been studied at length but the “superbiological levels in 
which meaning-contents become significant beyond mere adaptation to 
conditions which barely preserve life” have been neglected. It is these 
meaning-contents, or values, which form the basis of his classification. 
There is no more important factor than that in which a man sees value, he 
argues. His procedure is as follows: He isolates the value-tendency; then 
thinks of it in its pure form, idealizes it; then relates it to the whole, or 
other possible value-tendencies; and then individualizes it, emphasizing 
the historical, geographical, and personal circumstances. “First we think 
of the abstract pure case and then we add more and more concrete condi- 
tions.” 

The types he has chosen as being the basic and most significant forms 
of personality are: the theoretic, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and 
religious, each of which is divided into subclasses. The descriptions of 
the types are quite generalized, and are more descriptions of the various 
functions of society than of personality. The description of the economic 
type, to take one example, is really a consideration of the economic process. 
In this class one produces and another consumes, and thus we have the 
subclasses “producer” and “consumer.” He admits that his types are 
never found “pure,” they are abstractions. “The construction of these 
ideal basic types of human nature serves only to clarify and bring order 
to the confusion of complex real forms.” Historical characters are used as 
illustrations. 

The value which is dominant determines the type, but “in every men- 
tal phenomenon the totality of mind is somehow immanent” and thus the 
other values are present in a definite relation. He uses the example of 
the gambler’s die which in every case has one figure uppermost, but the 
other figures are always in a definite relation to the one on top. 

This classification begins with abstractions rather than with actual 
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cases. He can always find illustrations of his types, which is different 
from classifying the existing materials; and historical characters, since 
they are universally recognized by one or two outstanding characteristics, 
are sure to make perfect illustrations. 
RutH G. NEwcoMB 
CHICAGO 


Welfare Work in Mill Villages. By HArrret L. HERRING. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. xi+-406. 


$5.00. 

This study gives a detailed picture of welfare work as carried on by 
the cotton, hosiery, rayon, and other mills in 322 mill villages in North 
Carolina. The whole gamut of welfare activities is covered, including 
schools, public health, recreation, housing, and many others of miscel- 
laneous character. The method of study has been thorough, involving 
endless statistical gata, case histories, interviews, accounts by participant 
observers, and opinions of visitors to the region from the North, and from 
Europe. Indeed, these mill-village kingdoms are presented from so many 
angles, with so many qualifying considerations, that one fails to get a 
clear-cut generalization concerning these amazing social phenomena and 
their place in our economic and political system. Every unsavory fact is 
countered by a more palatable one, as, for example, though a very small 
per cent of the houses in village X have inside water toilets, yet there 
are beautiful shade trees, etc. To be sure, the author is striving to keep 
clear of the emphatic certitudes of doctrinaire views, yet she has gone to 
the other extreme of presenting a bewildering mass of fact and opinion 
that leaves the reader in doubt as to their relative weight and significance. 

While plowing through the pro’s and con’s of Miss Herring’s account 
I have been following the stories of the industrial conflicts at Gastonia, 
Marion, Elizabethtown, and other mill centers of the South. In these 
areas of strife the social implications of the mill village for the first time 
flare into prominence. It is as though a match had been set to the whole 
inflammable social structure with its elements of exploitation, feudalism, 
caste, medieval philanthropy, and pie-in-the-sky religion. 

The author is, of course, too intelligent not to be aware of these as- 
pects of her subject. Grim recognition of them is made when, in speaking 
of company policies of mill-owned houses, she states: 

There seems to be little doubt that forty or even twenty years ago most 
managers considered that they ought to get one worker per room 
the feeling is that they should get from three-eighths to two-thirds of a worker 
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per room (from one and a half in a four-roomed house to four in a six-roomed 
house) as an average for the village at large [p. 268]. 

Truly, the ancient injunction to “be fruitful and multiply” is not 
lacking authority in the mill village. 

Altogether, the author has produced a formidable compilation. If the 
reviewer’s contention is sound, that she might have made a bolder evalu- 
ation of the significance of the mill village in the light of our professed 
beliefs in democracy, still one must admit that she had a delicate task to 
describe social reality in an area where wages are twelve dollars a week, 
and where professing atheism discredits one’s testimony in court. 

ARTHUR Evans Woop 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The New Exploration: A Philosophy of Regional Planning. By 
BENTON MacKaye. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928. 
Pp. x-+-229. $3.00. 

The keynote of this fascinating book is that the metropolitan over- 
flow is engulfing our indigenous civilization and destroying many of the 
cultural values of the past without offering a satisfying substitute. The 
author, who is well known for his participation in regional planning ac- 
tivities in New York and elsewhere, draws his illustrations largely from 
the New England region, but he points out that what is happening there 
is characteristic of metropolitanism everywhere. 

The “iron glacier” of the twentieth century is pushing out from all 
metropolitan centers and submerging the rural countryside, creating in 
Mencken’s extravagant terms (relating to the Pittsburgh region) “the 
most loathsome towns and villages ever seen by mortal eye.”’ 

We are passing from an indigenous to a metropolitan world—from a 
“quilt-work of varied cultures” to a “frame-work of standardized civili- 
zation.” The thing that characterizes the new order is the ceaseless flow 
of commodities and people. In the early stage of metropolitanism the 
flow was largely inward, effecting a population depletion of the surround- 
ing towns and villages, but since the beginning of the twentieth century 
the flow is outward and even more menacing to the hinterland. Motor 
highways are the channels through which metropolitanism is backing up 
upon the country. They are street-towns of hideous design and make it 
increasingly difficult for the city worker to escape the soul-destroying ef- 
fects of the mechanized city. 

Mr. MacKaye does not leave us in despair. He offers suggestions as 
to how the outflow may be directed so as to save something of the indig- 
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enous mold. In this regard he advocates the building of the “regional 
city” as a substitute for the present metropolis. By “regional city” he 
means “a grouping of villages or small cities withinan area . . . . which 
combines the attributes of the natural region and the true city.’’ To do 
this he would establish “levees” or “intertowns” at intervals along the 
main routes of travel to serve as breaks in the outward flow of metropoli- 
tanism and to enable the city dweller to obtain the values of the “wilder- 
ness area’’ which he believes is fundamental to wholesome human living. 
This is a problem for state action and involves zoning of highways and 
the preservation of natural topographical features. At present such a law 
is being considered by the legislature in the state of Massachusetts. Stu- 
dents of regional planning will be interested in observing the outcome of 
such legislation. 

The book is written for the lay reader rather than for the expert. It is 
picturesque in language and well illustrated by charts. 

R. D. McKEnzI£ 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Social Worker in Family, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work. By Louise C. ODENcRANTZ. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. Pp. xvi+374. $2.50. 

The present status of social case work in three major fields is well set 
forth in this volume which is the first in the job analysis series of the 
American Association of Social Workers. The responsibilities and duties, 
routine procedures, conditions of work and requirements and qualifica- 
tions of visitors, district secretaries, general secretaries, and case super- 
visors have been studied and summarized for a large number of agencies 
throughout the country. 

While this is chiefly an administrative study concerned with stand- 
ards of social work, it will also interest students of social movements 
since it shows in considerable detail the precise character of one stage of 
an important social movement—the regimentation and disciplining of 
forces, the professionalization of personnel, the standardization of poli- 
cies and procedures, the acceptance of efficiency as an organization-goal, 
and the rapid accommodation and tendency to eventual assimilation into 
the general life of the community of a group of social reform workers 
whose earlier activities and attitudes were a sharp challenge to the tradi- 
tional institutions. For the most part accommodation in this profession 
seems to be occurring at a lower level than in other professions. This is 
indicated by the salary levels, the type of activities reported in the daily 
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logs of workers, the high labor turnover, and the general educational 
background of workers and requirements for entering the field as a pro- 
fessional, all of which are convincingly shown in the study. 

However, there are some significant symptoms of potential growth in 
the professional field, among which are the widespread interest in the de- 
velopment of a theory of personality growth or reconstruction as opposed 
to the emphasis on mere social economic factors—the insistence on fur- 
ther training of workers-in-service, and the active search for an inclusive 
philosophy of social welfare. 

The volume is chiefly of historical interest since the profession is sub- 
ject to many internal and external forces which make it very mobile. It is 
doubtful whether the general realization by case work agencies of the 
highest levels of achieved efficiency revealed by the study would consti- 
tute a noteworthy contribution to the solution of present-day basic social 
problems. The need for an energetic, imaginative but soundly schooled 
inspired leadership is plainly indicated by the findings of the study 
though it has not been discussed anywhere in it. 

ERLE Fiske YOUNG 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Racial Hygiene. A Practical Discussion of Eugenics and Race Cul- 
ture. By THURMAN B. Rice. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. Pp. xiv-+376. $4.50. 

The present volume is a conventional and undistinguished rehearsal 
of the familiar eugenic doctrine. It has the virtues and faults of the class 
of volumes to which it belongs. The basic assumption runs that the hu- 
man stock is deteriorating: mental defect, physical disability, crime, di- 
vorce, and sex immorality are prevalent and increasing while the birth 
rate of the desirable classes is low and decreasing. In the presence of this 
situation there is general public apathy and ignorance. These assump- 
tions serve as a starting point and excuse for the discussion; they are not 
critically examined, they are not even questioned. 

Like most of the books on eugenics, the present volume is at its best 
in description of the germ cells, Mendel’s law, and other distinctly bio- 
logical matters. While the author presents nothing new in content or dis- 
tinctive in form, he gives a clear statement with due and critical regard 
for fact and evidence. 

But the genetic exposition is incidental: the main theme is eugenics, 
the application of the findings of genetic science to human affairs. Here 
the most charitable comment cannot be highly flattering. The author is 
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relatively uninformed in the social field, so much so in fact that he does 
not even recognize the need for critically verified information. He relies 
upon the common sense folk-lore of “right thinking” men. On this basis 
he speaks with a good deal of assurance, at times with an air of authority 
and finality, on economic, sociological, political, religious, and other ques- 
tions of a human and cultural nature. He accepts most of the current 
doctrine of the uninformed and “right thinking” man: the native inferi- 
ority of immigrants, rural dwellers, and Negroes; that the city attracts 
and sterilizes the best germ plasm; that the great nations of history de- 
clined because of the loss of their best blood; and many other things that 
are important if true. There are even sentimental comments on mother- 
hood and home, preachments on birth control, and advice on courtship 
and marriage. 

The author points out that eugenics is in very bad repute and advo- 
cates the use of the term “race hygiene” as a substitute. This scores a 
clean miss. The disrepute into which eugenics has fallen is not because of 
its name but because of the doctrine. So long as eugenic writers operate 
on the assumption of a type of relationship—between social and biologi- 
cal data—that has no objective reality, neither their theoretical positions 
nor their practical recommendations are likely to receive the unqualified 
endorsement of critical scholars. 

E. B. REUTER 


University oF Iowa 


Chinese Ghouls and Goblins. By G. WiLLouGHBY-MEaADE. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. xv-+-432. 

A Taoist Pearl. By A. P. QuENTIN, London Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
144. 

Besides the ethical maxims of Confucianism, two great cults have in- 
fluenced Chinese thought, Buddhism and Taoism. Chinese popular be- 
liefs, products of the transformation and popularization of ideas derived 
from these cults and from other sources, philosophic as well as primitive, 
are a medley of often irreconcilable conceptions. “Fortunately for him- 
self, the Chinese is rarely logical. . .. . His home and his family, the 
approval of his ancestral spirits and the good will of his fellow clansmen, 
the wholesome maxims of Confucius, and the immemorial unwritten laws 
of his tribe and his guild, are more to him than the philosopher’s disquisi- 
tions about Ch’i and Tao, fate and Karma. Nevertheless, he is saturated 
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through and through with beliefs in a nightmare world of spirits and 
monsters, and his mind is a storehouse of goblin fancies, fostered and 
sanctioned by these very theories of transformation and impermanence.” 
Taoism in particular has become transformed, through the practices of 
its “adepts,” into little more than mere magic and fortune telling. Mr. 
Willoughby-Meade has assembled a large number of tales having to do 
with ghosts and bogies, many, it appears, from very ancient classical 
sources. Unfortunately he touches very lightly upon the subject of the 
actual sources of his material; one does not learn to what extent the an- 
cient stories are retold or new stories turned out for the popular con- 
sumption. 

A Taoist Pearl is a life story of a Taoist priest who became converted 
to Christianity late in life, as written by the man who converted him. It 
is not particularly enlightening. Father Siao sought for many years im- 
mortality through Taoist asceticism. How actually he became at last a 
Christian evangelist is lost in the description of a more or less conven- 
tional conversion. The appendix contains a “popular résumé” of Taoism, 
its demons and divinations. 

MARGARET PaRK REDFIELD 


CHICAGO 


The Funeral Elegy, and the Rise of English Romanticism. By 
Joun W. Draper. New York: New York University Press, 
1929. Pp. xv-+358. $6.50. 

Of the multitudinous customs by which, from times immemorial, 
mankind has “handsomely glossed the deformity of death,” none is more 
interesting, either from the sociological or psychological standpoint, than 
mortuary poetry. From its somber philosophy we secure glimpses of 
deeply-rooted attitudes, sentiments, and desires that constitute the reac- 
tion of the folk-mind to the enigma of life, death, and the hereafter. 

The present volume essays to explain more adequately the relatively 
sudden metamorphosis of the English literary mood from neo-Classicism 
to Romanticism during the eighteenth century, by using the funeral elegy 
as a clew. By exploring the origin, development, and diffusion of the ele- 
gy in England, Scotland, and the American colonies, and by skilfully 
tracing the influence of economic, political, and sociological changes, the 
author has not only thrown new light on a literary movement, but upon a 
broad phase of culture history. 

The Graveyard School of poetry, which ushered in eighteenth cen- 
tury Romanticism, seems to have taken its origin largely from broadside 
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elegies which sprang up in profusion early in the preceding century and 
were popular among the middle class. In their atrabiliary sentiments, fu- 
nereal descriptions of death-bed agonies, dark charnels, and bodily decay, 
and lurid portrayal of the terrors of hell, these graveyard horrifics ap- 
pealed to the craving for the morbid and sensational now catered for by 
the tabloid and yellow press. Reaching its apogee in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the funeral elegy thereafter declined, and 
persists today only in the more backward country newspapers. 

The study is exceptionally successful as a literary interpretation of a 
cultural phenomenon. It is therefore hardly to its discredit to say that its 
efforts to explain the socio-psychulogical significance of elegiac poetry are 
by comparison weak. Abundant quotations of original material are sup- 
plied, including photostatic copies of several especially interesting broad- 
side elegies. 

D. CLARK 

CoNnNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Black Roadways: A Study of Jamaican Folk Life. By MARTHA 
WarrEN Beckwitu. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 


lina Press, 1929. Pp. xi+243. $3.00. 


The “folk” are the simple peasant peoples who exist within, and are 
economically a part of, the social organization of modern nations. Such 
groups, illiterate rather than preliterate, are distinguishable from tribal 
peoples. Hardly a “folk” culture, in this sense, has been studied ethno- 
logically. The folklorist usually does little more than make collections of 
songs, stories, games, and riddles. Any attempt to describe, among people 
of this sort, the “round of life’ —-that pattern of integrated parts of which 
the literary art is but a portion of the exterior form—is welcome. 

Because this account does attempt to record the culture of the 
Jamaican peasant, it represents an advance into the field of folk ethnol- 
ogy. There are chapters on the family, on obeah, on the spirit world, and 
several particularly interesting chapters on the religious cults. These last 
include autobiographic accounts of religious experiences. 

On the other hand, the book only incompletely describes the “round 
of life.” There is much material, but much of the treatment becomes little 
more than lists of practices and beliefs. Of course anything else—the con- 
stellated attitudes that make up family life, for example,—is difficult to 
learn of and to report. The author also points out that she has concerned 
herself only with the Negro folk. Their relations with the sophisticated 
colored people of the town must be an interesting subject here not dis- 
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cussed. Nor is there any attempt to attack the problem of historical 
analysis of the culture into its African, British, Spanish, and East Indian 
elements, though the materials offer abundant suggestion. 

The book is based on several seasons of field work in Jamaica and on 
material previously published by others on Jamaican folklore. There is a 
bibliography of such titles, a fairly good Index, and good photographs. 
The author has also included a map of Jamaica showing, among other 
things, the ground she covered and the places where she obtained mate- 
rial. For this, future students in her field will be grateful. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Unemployed: Old Policies and New. By Ronatp C. Davt- 
son. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+-292. 


$4.00. 

Here in a simple, straightforward account the reader may gain an un- 
derstanding of nearly a score of post-war methods of dealing with unem- 
ployment in Great Britain, their interrelations and their significance. He 
will appreciate their rise “not as developments of a logical plan, but as 
arbitrary improvisations to meet the economic emergency.” He will be 
impressed by the great efforts made and the tremendous obstacles faced 
by the British governments since the war. Mr. Davison not only describes 
but also evaluates. He finds real merit in labor exchanges, insurance, 
industrial training, and organized transfer of workers from depressed 
trades and areas; but he is skeptical of relief work, systematic short time, 
and emigration. Both public and private charity he regards as necessary 
to relieve the relatively unemployable. 

To many readers the most interesting part of Mr. Davison’s book 
will be his classification of the unemployed. He divides them into “three 
broad categories.” First is “the comparatively regular worker who needs 
in his spells of unemployment just the assistance which insurance bene- 
fits provide.” Second is the worker who is dispossessed of his trade by an 
abnormal and probably permanent contraction of the industry in which 
he has been engaged. If he has not yet suffered seriously in health or 
morale, his need is for a new opening and an opportunity to qualify him- 
self for it. The third group is made up of “persons who, though still in the 
labour market, suffer from a comparative ineligibility or incapacity to 
obtain or retain employment.” These are most frequently youths who 
have failed to secure entry into some skilled trade and men past fifty-five 
who are prematurely aged and infirm. Many of the latter have fallen 
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into their present plight by reason of previous unemployment which has 
broken their health and morale. 
This book is strongly recommended to students, social workers, em- 
ployers, and lawmakers. 
Stuart A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Growth of Japanese Children Born in America and Japan. By 
LESLIE SPIER. “University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology,” Vol. III, No. 1. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1929. Pp. v-+-30. 

When Professor Boas first presented his results on the instability of 
the cephalic index, his conclusions were attacked in many quarters as being 
untenable. An analysis of the supposed refutations reveals, however, that 
the disputants argued on a priori grounds and that they failed to dis- 
credit his evidence or his method. The objections to the acceptance of 
the proof of changing head form were based primarily on the fact that 
the cephalic index had been used as the pivotal measurement in the classi- 
fication of races and if the cephalic index was variable, these classifica- 
tions had no value. As this threatened to bring chaos where previously 
there had been a semblance of order, the evidence was dogmatically dis- 
missed. 

But later investigations all tend to corroborate the verity of Boas’ 
results, among them Guthe’s study of the cephalic index of Russian Jews 
of Boston, Hrdlicka’s work on Old Americans, and Boas’ recent investi- 
gations in Porto Rico. On the other hand, no studies have been made 
which prove the stability of human types in general, or of the cephalic 
index in particular, under diverse environments. 

Professor Spier’s careful study of 320 Japanese school children in 
Seattle and 521 others of Hiroshima prefecture in Southern Japan pre- 
sents substantiating evidence of instability. The American-born Japanese 
children are found to be physically different from the children of the 
parental type in Japan; they are taller, have longer and wider heads, 
wider faces and are more brachycephalic. The author cautiously refrains 
from overstatement, declaring his results to be suggestive not conclusive, 
but the inference is clear that the observed differences are due to the insta- 
bility of the type under different environmental influences. 


BERNHARD J. STERN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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The Saleslady. By FRANcES R. Donovan. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xi-+267. $3.00. 

This is the personal story of a school-teacher who, for a summer, 
turned saleslady in New York City for the specific purpose of finding out 
what the demands of the job are and what kind of person makes out the 
sales tickets. The story, which contains a running line of conversation 
and the reactions and feelings of the writer, is organized under definite 
subjects, such as “Getting a Job,” “Customers,” “Inventory,” “Romance 
and Marriage,” and “The Saleslady at Home.” Several chapters are giv- 
en to the life-stories of individual girls. The book tends to lift the sales- 
lady from the realm of the mechanics by means of which one shops into 
the realm of a person who struggles for recognition, becomes fatigued, 
has ambitions and the background of a family. 

The book does not contain systematic information on saleswomen in 
general, but merely on the rather small and “above the average” group 
with which Mrs. Donovan came into contact in her experience as a sales- 
lady. Neither does it seem certain that the reactions of Mrs. Donovan to 
the exigencies of the job are those of the usual saleslady, since few sales- 
ladies go into the work from the background of experience which Mrs. 
Donovan has had. In other words, while the book humanizes the sales- 
lady, it does not generalize about her. 

The reader’s imagination will be stimulated to wonder about the 
types and varieties of salesladies not mentioned in this book. Mrs. Dono- 
van may, if she wishes, add to our knowledge of salesladies by spending a 
summer in the general store of the country town, in the five-and-ten-cent 
stores, in the department-store basement, and so on. The present book 
opens up a realm of possibilities. 

SHONLE CAVAN 

RocxkForp, ILL. 


Oraon Religion and Customs. By SARAT CHANDRA Roy, M.A., 
M.L.C. Ranchi, B.N.R., India: Man in India, 1928. Pp. 
418. 12 rupees. 

For many years the editor of the anthropological quarterly, Man in 
India, has been publishing materials on the tribes of Chota-Nagpur. The 
present volume supplements an earlier monograph dealing with the entire 
culture of the Oraons. The Oraons are a Dravidian-speaking people who 
have moved in among Munda neighbors. The basis of their culture, even 
today, includes such primitive features as exogamous marriage dependent 
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on an organization of totemic lineages, spirit-possession, tutelary spirits 
represented by sacred stones which are thought to have emerged from the 
ground, and initiation into a bachelors’ fraternity. Nevertheless the reli- 
gion of the Oraons has been exposed to influence from their Munda neigh- 
bors, the Hindus, the Mohammedans, and the Christians. The primitive 
cults have undergone great elaboration in belief, and especially in ritual, 
of which this book is a great storehouse. Particularly interesting, more- 
over, is the manner in which these contacts have stimulated new develop- 
ments: a whole series of religious movements, prophets, and cults. The 
latest of these is reported in some detail. It began with a youthful prophet 
who initiated the movement in 1914. Prophecy, conversion, millenniai- 
istic myth are all present; and the author prints the texts of invocations 
used by the adherents of the cult. The pattern of these texts is a curious 
mixture derived from Indian mantra and Christian catechism. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University oF CHICAGO 


Are We Civilized? Human Culture in Perspective. By Ropert H. 
Lowrie. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+- 
306. $3.00. 

This is a popular presentation of ethnological materials in twenty- 
three topical chapters. Their titles run from “Food” and “Food Eti- 
quette” through “Education” and “Writing” to “Science” and “Prog- 
ress.” The whole is put forward to show that “race cannot explain 
culture”; geography “supplies the brick and mortar of the cultural struc- 
ture’; behavior that seems natural is really conventional; so-called “sav- 
ages” anticipated some of our prized inventions; Europeans only a few 
centuries ago lacked the refinements of civilization; “riding on express 
trains is no sign of a higher mental development.” What novelty of con- 
tent there is consists chiefly in supplementing the examples taken from 
primitive society with similar material from European culture history. 
For instance, a description of how badly the Masai treat blacksmiths is 
matched with an account of how badly medieval Europeans treated 
actors. 

In a sense, the book does for cultural materials what Dorsey’s Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings did for biological materials. It compares 
with that book in the kind of audience apparently had in view and in the 
choice of a somewhat staccato vernacular. College students should find 
it interesting. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University oF CHICAGO 
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An Outline of Careers for Women: A Practical Guide to Achieve- 
ment. Compiled and edited by Doris E. FLEISCHMAN. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. x-+-514. $3.00. 

Written for “those young women who aspire to leadership,”’ this book, 
like most others of its type, describes the careers to which only the few 
may turn with any hope of success. The everyday, insignificant voca- 
tional positions into which the mass of girls must fit themselves are not 
touched. The forty-three vocations covered include the usual array of 
professions, arts, and business positions. Several types of social service 
are described. In. addition, some occupations new for women are in- 
cluded—industrial engineering, politics, railroading, stockbreeding. 

The quality of the book is unusually good. Each occupation is de- 
scribed by an outstanding woman in the field. Thus, Jane Cowl writes 
on drama, Lillian M. Gilbreth on industrial engineering, Mary L. Dutton 
on restaurant management, Jessica G. Cosgrave on education, and so on. 
A very brief biography is given of each writer. Each article gives the 
personal qualities and education necessary for entrance into the given 
occupation, salaries that may be expected, and opportunities open in the 
field. 

Aside from its value as a source of information for young people and 
vocational advisers, the book is of interest in showing the range of occu- 
pations in which women are successful and the attitudes of some of the 
women pioneers in these occupations. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 

RocxrorD, ILLINOIS 


The Physical Basis of Society. By Cart KEtsEy. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xxii+-526. $3.50. 

This volume is a revision, reorganization, and expansion of the ma- 
terial published under the same title in 1916. In that volume Professor 
Kelsey did a valuable service by bringing together in small space an 
enormous amount of concrete, factual material. In bringing out the 
present revision, the author has renewed and increased the usefulness of 
the book. 

The material in the present edition is organized into four parts. The 
first, dealing with the control of man by nature, gives pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the earth and its elements, organic life, and man as a 
disturbing factor in the balance of nature. The chapters in the second 
part deal with man in control of nature. They tell the story of domestica- 
tion, of the utilization of natural resources, the control of disease, and the 
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growth of population in its relation to the food supply. The third part, 
on man’s efforts to understand, deals chiefly with matters of social bi- 
ology. The final part raises questions concerning the nature of civilization 
and social institutions and concerning progress and social change. 

The survey gives a body of information concerning the physical con- 
ditions of social life that no social student can afford to neglect. It is 
presented in a competent and pleasing manner. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


The Politics of Peace. By Cuaries E. Martin. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1929. Pp. x-+458. $4.00. 

A careful reading of this volume fails to reveal any very good reason 
for its publication or for its inclusion in the otherwise useful series of 
“Stanford Books on World Politics.” Its thirty-seven chapters, rambling 
through such topics as “Constitutionalism,” “American Individualism,” 
“Bolshevism,” “Militarism,” “The Case Against War,” and “The New 
Internationalism,” are significant chiefly as evidence of the naive superfi- 
ciality of the author’s mind. Even Mr. Hoover, to whom the book is not 
inappropriately dedicated, would probably shrink from such mawkish 
laudations of nationalism and imperialism, such puerile assaults on so- 
cialism and collectivism, and such pompous and pointless nostrums for 
the cure of war. The text is wholly undocumented and is written in the 
childishly argumentative and incoherent style of Mr. Babbitt addressing 


the Boosters’ Club. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ensayo de Psicologia de la Adolescencia. By EzEquiet A. CHaA- 
vEz. Mexico: Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacion 
Publica, 1928. Pp. 482. 

This book contains the substance of a series of lectures on the psy- 
chology of adolescence which the author has been delivering at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. It represents an attempt to synthesize the theories 
evolved by the different psychological “schools” although it is evident 
that Dr. Chavez has undertaken too great a task when he tries to recon- 
cile such widely differing points of view as these represent. 

It is disappointing that in a book which gives great emphasis to edu- 
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cational philosophy so little is said about the new education movement 
in Mexico. 

The book is undoubtedly a very useful one since it makes accessible 
a great wealth of conceptions which have not been easily available in the 


Spanish language heretofore. 
R. C. JoNEs 


CHICAGO 


Black Magic. By Paut Morano. Translated from the French by 
HamisH Mies. New York: Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 218. 


$3.00. 

These eight tales by a well-known French novelist describe the Ne- 
gro in Africa and America in terms of a literary fancy. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the Negro as a human being, but present him as yet 
another mythical monster: inhuman, exotic, baleful; a creature part 
werewolf, part satyr, in whom an insurgent racial inheritance from the 
jungle strives always to shatter the glaze of civilization, and one who 
lives only for his primal appetites, like a black baboon. If it should ap- 
pear that this myth is representative of a contemporary point of view, the 
volume would assume a significance more than merely literary. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Congressional Investigating Committees. By MARSHALL E. DrIMock. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. 182. $1.75. 

Congressional Investigations: A Study of the Origin and Development of 
the Power of Congress To Investigate and Punish for Contempt. By 


ERNEST J. EBERLING. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1928. Pp. 452. $6.75. 

These are doctoral dissertations concerning themselves primarily with 
the technical and administrative aspects of congressional investigations. Dim- 
ock discusses the significance of congressional investigations in the United 
States, and outlines the forms of investigation in other modern constitutional 
governments. From his point of view congressional investigations help to per- 
form three legislative functions: (1) determine qualifications, conduct, and 
privileges of mempers of Congress; (2) aid in lawmaking, and (3) control ad- 
ministrative and executive officers in carrying out the legislative will. The legal 
and procedural aspects of congressional investigations are summarized. The 
author forecasts that inquiries to aid legislation will become more frequent in 
the future. 

Eberling’s book covers the same ground but it is largely a chronological 
account. He includes an enormous amount of source material in the form of 
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quotations from congressional debates, statutes, judicial opinions, etc., that 
bear upon the various technical questions that have arisen in the evolution of 
congressional practice, statutory development, and judicial review of congres- 
sional investigations. 

In neither study is any thorough attempt made to evaluate congressional 
investigations either as tools of research or as to the data that they might con- 
tribute to social science. Neither is any adequate attempt made to measure the 
influence of such investigations upon social control. 


The Science of Psychology: An Introductory Study. By RAYMOND 
HOLDER WHEELER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 


556. $3-75- 

This addition to the large number of psychological tests gains its merit 
from freshness of approach. The author surveys behavior mainly with the in- 
struments of Gestalt psychology; i.e., the principles that (1) behavior occurs 
according to the law of least action; (2) the whole determines the functioning 
of its parts; and (3) action is directed by a remote end which is established be- 
fore action begins. Behavior is viewed as having five aspects: social, intelli- 
gent, emotive, learning, and observational. To each of these aspects are applied 
the “configurational” or Gestalt principles. The consideration of social be- 
havior, of primary interest to the sociologist, presents little that is not already 
known in sociological literature. It suffers from considerable confusion. One 
regrets not to encounter the new perspectives that one anticipates in the appli- 
cation of a new psychology to an old segment of human behavior. The volume 
is meritorious in bringing together in a convenient and readable form the main 
principle of Gestalt psychology and is not undeserving of further credit in at- 
tempting to apply these principles on a broad scale. 


Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. By THomAs GANN. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 261. $5.00. 


This is the fifth of a series of books in which Dr. Gann year by year sets 
down, in easy and entertaining narrative, the episodes and adventures of ar- 
chaeological field work in the Yucatan peninsula. While the reader is diverted 
by an account always intimate, occasionally exciting, he is informed as to the 
significance of the author’s explorations for Mayan archaeology. The feature of 
the current book, which deals with work done in British Honduras, is the dis- 
covery and partial excavation of Chumucha, a site near the Guatemala border. 
Chumucha is an early Old Empire city, with stelae and frog altars like Quirigua, 
and other affinities with Copan, Naranjo, Lubaantun, and Santa Rita. There 
are also accounts of caves containing stratified accumulations of rubbish with 
possibly important implications for Mayan chronology, of the discovery of a 
first Mayan bridge of stone, of the excavation of a number of burial mounds, 
and of finds of a multitude of Mayan-made objects, including a piece of pottery 
bearing glyphs. 

Studies in the Comparative Abilities of Whites and Negroes. By JosEPH 
PETERSON and Lyte H. LANrEeR. “Mental Measurement Mono- 
graphs,” Serial No. 5. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1929. 
Pp. 156. 


Part I of this book is a study of several hundred twelve-year-old white and 
Negro children taken from Nashville, New York, and Chicago who were given 
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a battery of tests. The second section deals with differences of mental abilities 
in white and Negro adults. In the mental tests the whites were superior; in 
Peterson’s own Rational Learning Test the Negroes of New York City sur- 
passed the white subjects there. This the authors assume to be due to heredi- 
tary selection produced by intense competition. While they attribute superior- 
ity in mental-test performance to hereditary differences, they hold differences 
in speed tests to be due to cultural factors. Whether such division of function 
between heredity and environment lies between mental tests and speed tests is 
open to question. 

In the tests of adults, the results show enormous and statistically reliable 
superiority of whites over Negroes in all four group intelligence tests. Also, 
with the exception of rhythm, the whites surpassed the Negroes in the Seashore 
musical tests. The Downey Wiil-Temperament Tests were found unsuitable. 
The authors lean toward the hereditarian dogmas although they grant that 
the problem is not yet settled. 


From the Physical to the Social Sciences: Introduction to a Study of 
Economic and Ethical Theory. By Jacques Ruerr. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford Press, 1929. Pp. 


xxxiv -+- 159. 

In this volume the author declares that essentially the same factors and 
conditions which characterize scientific method in the physical sciences exist, or 
can be made to exist, in the social sciences. His view is that the mind is a reas- 
oning machine, which operates according to the laws of identity and non-con- 
tradiction. With such a “reasoning machine” starting from initial propositions 
and axioms, definite inferences or conclusions may be arrived at. It is this 
mechanism which works in the construction of scientific laws. Verification is 
attained from a scrutiny of empirical facts which either confirm or contradict 
the inferences made from initial propositions. The author contends that scien- 
tific method wherever employed has these two aspects, and that by duly regard- 
ing them the social disciplines can be made scientific. 


The Public International Conference. By NORMAN L. Hit. California: 
Stanford University Press, 1929. Pp. xi-++ 267. $3.00. 


This volume makes a useful contribution to the growing literature of inter- 
national relations which seeks not merely to narrate and describe but to analyze 
and evaluate the existing machinery of adjustment between the states of the 
world. Dr. Hill, in his usual careful and scholarly way, traces the historical de- 
velopment of the international conference, discusses in illuminating fashion the 
problems involved in its work, and arrives at a judgment of it as a means of 
handling international problems which is well worth the thoughtful perusal of 
students of world-affairs. Most of the author’s factual material and much of 
his analysis is available elsewhere in general treatises on international law, dip- 
lomatic practice, and international organization. But he has performed a real 
service in bringing this material together within the compass of a single concise 
volume. The value of the book is enhanced by its clear, succinct style, its foot- 
notes and references, and its appendixes of useful, factual and documentary 
material. 
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Sterilization for Human Betterment. By E. S. Gosney, B.S., LL.B., and 
Pau PoPpENOE, D.Sc. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+- 
202. $2.00. 


Since the sterilization laws of California have been in effect, something 
over six thousand operations have beeu performed in the state institutions. 
They included both men and women from the insane as well as from the feeble- 
minded groups. During the past three years the interest and generosity of Mr. 
Gosney has made it possible for Mr. Popenoe to inquire into certain results of 
the state program. His findings and opinions have been published from time 
to time in various scholarly journals. The present book adds nothing new. It 
is a popular restatement of the case for sterilization utilizing some parts of the 
California experience as evidence. Like so much of the semi-popular eugenic 
literature, the book somewhat prejudices the case by overstatement and un- 
tenable assumptions. This may be excusable, of course, in such a socio-political 
tract; it is not intended as a scientific treatment. The book includes an ex- 
tended Introduction by Mr. Gosney and numerous appendixes. 


Source Book of American Political Theory. By BENJAMIN FLETCHER 
Wricut. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 644. $3.75. 


Designed for use in connection with courses in American political theory, 
this compact volume renders available much useful material hitherto inacces- 
sible for teaching purposes. Conceding the compiler’s assumption that political 
writings since the Civil War cannot now be evaluated, one will find little with 
which to disagree in his choice of examples. But both teacher and student must 
deal with the later period, and it is to be regretted that a more serious effort 
was not here made to face the admitted difficulty of providing specimens rep- 
resenting important modern trends. A few recent writings have been included. 
Would the compiler, however, have us believe that there was no significant 
political thinking between 1858 and 1808; that the last word on state sovereign- 
ty was uttered by Calhoun; that state constitutional change was important 
before, but not after the Civil War; that recent theories of the suffrage, of po- 
litical Darwinism, of urbanism, of democracy are incapable of significant illus- 
tration; that Al Smith is more important as a political theorist than John 
Dewey? 


Newman on the Psychology of Faith. By SYLVESTER P. JUERGENS. New 
York: . Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xvii+-288. $2.75. 


This is a painstaking and scholarly correlation of all that Newman wrote 
concerning the psychology of Christian faith. Father Juergens’ chief endeavor 
is to demonstrate that Newman was not a follower of the “Kantian Coleridge,” 
nor of Kant, and hence was not “the father of Modernism.” It is shown, how- 
ever, that Newman based his religious belief first of all upon the voice of con- 
science. His religious convictions, which means his acceptance of all the 
teachings of the church, did not rest upon a rational or scientific basis. Reason 
cannot provide such a basis. They rested on the fact that the cry of conscience 
demanded a reconciliation which the church provided. Therefore all the church 
might teach was accepted as religious truth. 
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Everyday Economics. By R. M. RutLepce. New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin, 1929. Pp. xxi-+-457. $2.25. 

The author has made a unique use of the “case” idea in this book. He has 
selected choice statements revealing different points of view in economic the- 
ory. The range of topics covered makes possible the inclusion of the more 
substantial arguments usually given in editorials, lectures, statesmen’s ad- 
dresses, and so forth. Instruction from this book should be very interesting to 
elementary students in economic theory. Some of the topics dealt with are pro- 
duction, business organization and profit, demand and supply, agricultural 
production, rent and price, monopoly and government control, public utilities, 
labor organization, money, and taxation. 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By HAROLD ERNEST Burtt, PH.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xvili+-395. $3.00. 


This volume is concerned with the application of psychology to industry. 
One of the divisions is devoted to showing the application of the laws of learn- 
ing and practice, job analysis, and personnel training; a second division to the 
different forms of motor activity involved in work; a third division to fatigue; 
a fourth to monotony; a fifth to the methods of improving the working environ- 
ment; a sixth to the ways of developing satisfaction and morale; a seventh 
division to some means of lessening accidents; an eighth to the improvement of 
efficiency of executive work. The book is well written and is full of interesting 
suggestions. 


Statistics. By W1LL1AM VERNON Lovitt, PH.D., and Henry F. Hottz- 
cLAw, Pu.D. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. xi+-304. 


$4.00. 

This book presents in an interesting way the general principles of statistics 
and is amply illustrated with materials showing the application and value of the 
methods advocated. The mathematics are kept simple without impairing the 
content. The volume deals with primary and secondary data, sampling, tabu- 
lation, graphic representation, bar charts and maps, line graphs, averages, dis- 
persion and skewness, correlation, index numbers, seasonal and cyclical fluctua- 
tions, binomial distribution, some characteristic curves, curve-fitting, the 
normal probability curve, and the probable error. 


The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization: A Study of the Ethiopian 
Type. By Grace HapLey BEarDsLEy, Pu.D. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. xii-+145. $3.50. 

This volume deals with the character of the Negro in Greek and Roman 
civilization as it can be gleaned from the literature, painting, and sculpture of 
these two cultures. The major emphasis is placed upon the physical description 
of the Negro. Only very slight attention is given to the psychological character- 
istics of the Negro or to his position in these civilizations. The volume is illus- 
trated with some beautiful plates of paintings, ornaments, and sculpture show- 
ing the Ethiopian type. 
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The Pow-wow Book. By A. Monroe AURAND, Jr. Harrisburg: Aurand 
Press (privately printed). Pp. x-+-64. $2.50. 


The “witch” murder trial at York, Pennsylvania, made the occasion for 
this book. It is a collection of materials on superstitious medical practices and 
witchcraft, especially in Pennsylvania, incorporated into a sermon, none too 
coherent, on the prevalence of magic and the virtues of tolerance. An account 
of the Blymyer trial is reprinted; so also is the text of an early pow-wow book 
that apparently still serves as a magical vade mecum. 


The American Background. By G. V. Portus. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. x-+126. $2.00. 


This is a sincere but not particularly brilliant attempt by a Sydney econo- 
mist to sketch the main outlines of the American scene for Australian readers. 
The comments and criticisms made are familiar to all readers of our liberal 
magazines. The book may help Australians to understand better the news re- 
ports from America. 


Heredity and Parenthood. By SamMurt CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x+322. $2.50. 


Eugenics made easy and innocuous for the general reader. The author 
has endeavored to present some of the biological truths in a sugar-coated man- 
ner, so that even the most devout Christian as well as the innocent child may 
learn them without moral perversion. The book abounds with superficial ob- 
servations of human behavior which bespeak ignorance of the fields of psy- 
chology and sociology. 


Turning Points of General Church History. By Epwarp L. Cutts, D.C. 
Condensed and revised by C, Piercy, M.A. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xvi-+ 323. $2.25. 

This is a revised edition of Cutts’ Turning Points which first appeared in 

1877. Some abridgment of the original edition has been made, chiefly in the 

direction of bringing the book abreast of recent researches of scholarship. The 


volume traces the history of the Christian church from that portrayed in the 
Gospels down to that of the period of the Reformation. 


The Bureau of Prohibition, Its History, Activities and Organization. By 
LAURENCE F, SCHMECKEBIER. Washington: Brookings Institution, 


1929. Pp. x+-333. 
The fifty-seventh in the series of “Service Monographs of the United 
States Government,” issued by the Institute for Government Research, fol- 
lows the usual plan of that very useful collection. Its non-controversial treat- 
ment of historical and descriptive data imports a welcome objectivity into a 
field now almost exclusively occupied by biased controversialists. 
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Human Nature and Its Remaking. By W1LL1AM Hockinc. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xxvi-+ 496. $4.00. 


This is a new printing of a well-known book in the field of psychology. 
The previous content is kept intact, and to it the author has added introductions 
to each of the seven sections of the work. In these introductions he states con- 
cisely the theses presented in the chapters. 


The Land of Gods and Earthquakes. By Douctas Harinc. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. 203. $3.50. 

This volume consists of a series of delightful sketches of different phases 
of Japanese life. The author has lived in Japan for a long period and is able to 
speak Japanese with ease. This makes him particularly suited to present a 
sympathetic picture of Japanese culture. 


- 
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New York: Greenberg. Pp. 264. $3.50. 
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$3.00. 
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